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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION DECEMBER 17, 1908 


The Very Newest Idea in 


PRUDEN TIA 


Life Insurance 


A Statement by the President: 


HERE is no other business which bears so important a relation to the welfare 

of the family as that of Life Insurance. The Prudential’s object is to provide 

for the men and women of the United States the most practical form of Life 

Insurance Protection—that which will contribute most completely to the welfare of 
those for whose benefit Life Insurance is taken. 








With this sincere purpose in mind, The Prudential is issuing a Life Insurance 
Policy which, it is believed, meets more closely the necessities of the family—those 


HOF * e e . 
GIBRALTAR who are left behind when the breadwinner dies—than any other form of Life Insur- 


ance before the American people to-day. 


It is called the Monthly Income Policy, from the fact that the proceeds, instead 
of being payable in one sum, are paid to the family in a series of checks on the first 
of each month—and continue for a period of 20 years, or for the lifetime of the Bene- 
ficiary if it has been so selected. 


The great advantages of this plan are apparent. Think of being able to leave 
your wife a Monthly Income,—a guaranteed sum which nothing can disturb—not 
affected by hard times, bad judgment in investments—which cannot be lost, depre- 
ciated or stolen—but which will come to her regularly every month for twenty 
years, or her lifetime,—thus enabling her to adjust the family expenditures, relieving 
her from all worry and putting poverty out of reach. 


This is just what the new Monthly Income Policy accomplishes—it pays the rent, the household bills, provides 
food, clothing, education for the children—perpetuates your salary, in fact—all by a monthly Income which cannot fail. 


THE COST of this policy is low. For example, if you should be 30 years old you could, by paying The Pru- 
dential $167.35 per year (which means a saving of only $13.95 per month, or about $3.50 per week), assure to your 
family after your death—$50.00 Every Month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! At slightly higher cost, you could 
make this Income payable to your wife or daughter for her entire lifetime. This is called the Whole Life Plan. 


You can also arrange to confine all your payments to the Company to the first 20 years after taking out the 
Policy. This is called the 20 Payment Life Plan. 


Now suppose you would like to arrange to protect your own old age—to assure yourself of an Income which 
would start 20 years from to-day, if living, and last for 20 years longer, or—for you as long as you live and your 
wife as long as she lives if she survives you. This can be done, too, under the Endowment Plan. 


Suppose you and your wife were both 40 years of age: $214.20 per year (a saving of $4.12 weekly) paid to the 
Company for 20 years would provide a guaranteed Income of $25 per month, beginning at age 60 and continuing 
as long as either you or your wife should live,—and in any event for not less than 20 years. 

Every rate and value in this Policy is absolutely guaranteed—in the Policy itself—while back of it are the great 
resources of The Prudential. 

The success already attending this new Monthly Income Policy proves that it is striking the keynote of popular 
demand. You cannot afford to ignore a method of providing for your family or for your own old age a protection 
so sensible, so sure, so convenient, and so inexpensive. We wish to tell you what The Prudential can do for You 
in this matter. Write now while the subject is fresh in your mind. We will furnish you full Information—just adapted 
to Your particular case. 

Remember, we believe this to be the greatest plan for the protection of your family ever devised—marking an 
epoch in Life Insurance. You should take advantage of it, for your family’s sake. Write Now to 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA “ 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. P e di 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. resident 


In order that we shall know where you read this we would appreciate it if you would mention this publication in your letter. 
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+ ID you see 

i») this commit- 

tee yester- 

day, Mr. Mathews ?’’ 

asked the philanthro- 

pist. His secretary 
looked up. 

**Yes, siz.”’ 

“You recommend 
them, then ?’’ 

Tea, oe.” 

‘For fifty thou- 
sand ?’’ 

‘*For fifty thousand 
—yes, sir.’”’ 

‘*Their correspond- 
ing subscriptions are 
guaranteed ?”’ 

“‘T went over the 
list carefully, Mr. 
Carter. The money 
is promised, and by 
responsible people.’’ 

“Very well,’’ said 
the philanthropist. 
‘*You may notify 
them, Mr. Mathews, 
that my fifty thousand 
will be available as 
the bills come in.’’ 

“Fea, ote.”’ 

Old Mr. Carter laid 
down the letter he 
had been reading, and 
took up another. As 
he perused it his 
white eyebrows rose 
in irritation. 

‘“‘Mr. Mathews!’’ 
he snapped. 

“7, oar’ 

‘*You are careless, 
sir !’’ 

“IT beg your par- 
don, Mr. Carter?’’ 





questioned the secre- \ « 
tary, his face flush- TN 
ing 


The old gentleman a 


DECEMBER 17, 1906. 


gifts; but there were 
Christmas __ trees 
everywhere, of all 
sizes. It was aston- 
ishing how many 
people in that neigh- 
borhood seemed to 
favor the old-fash- 
ioned idea of a tree. 

Mr. Carter looked at 
them with his irrita- 
tion softening. If 
they made him feel 
a trifle more lonely, 
they allowed him to 
feel also a trifle less 
responsible—for, after 
all, it was a fairly 
happy world. 

At this moment he 
perceived a curious 
phenomenon a short 
distance before him— 
another Christmas 
tree, but one which 
moved, apparently of 
its own volition, along 
the sidewalk. As Mr. 
Carter overtook it, he 
saw that it was borne, 
or dragged, rather, by 
asmall boy, who 
wore a bright red 
flannel cap and mit- 
tens of the same pecul- 
iar material. As Mr. 
Carter looked down at 
him, he looked up at 
Mr. Carter, and spoke 
cheerfully : 

“Goin? my way, 
mister ?”” 

“‘Why,”’ said the 
philanthropist, some- 
what taken aback, ‘‘I 
was!’ 

‘*Mind draggin’ 

this a little way?’’ 
i asked the boy, conti- 








tapped impatiently 
the letter he held in 
his hand. 

“Do you pay no 


are to reach me? How do you 
account for this, may I ask ?’’ 
“IT beg your pardon,’’ said 


attention, Mr. Mathews, to my 
rule that no personal letters 
containing appeals for aid 

oo 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


“MIND DRAGGIN’ THIS A LITTLE WAY? 


MY HANDS IS COLD.” 
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the secretary again. ‘‘You will 
see, Mr. Carter, that that letter 
is dated three weeks ago. I have had the 
woman’s case carefully investigated. She is 
undoubtedly of good reputation, and undoubtedly 
in need; and as she speaks of her father as 
having associated with you, I thought perhaps 
you would care to see her letter.’’ 

‘‘A thousand worthless fellows associated 
with me,’’ said the old man, harshly. ‘‘Ina 
great factory, Mr. Mathews, a boy works along- 
side of the men he is put with; he does not 
pick and choose. I dare say this woman is 
telling the truth. What of it? You know 
that I regard my money as a public trust. 
Were my energy, my concentration to be wasted 
by innumerable individual assaults, what would 
become of them? My fortune would slip through 
my fingers as unprofitably as sand. You uider- 
stand, Mr. Mathews? Let me see no more 
individual letters. You know that Mr. Whitte- 
more has full authority to deal with them. 
May I trouble you to ring? Iam going out.’’ 

A man appeared very promptly in answer to 
the bell. 

**Sniffen, my overcoat,’’ said the philan- 
thropist. 

**It is ’ere, sir,’’? answered Sniffen, helping 
the thin old man into the great fur folds. 

‘*There is no word of the dog, I suppose, 
Sniffen ?’’ 

“*None, sir. The police was here again 
yesterday, sir, but they said as ’ow —’’ 

‘*The police!’’ The words were fierce with 
scorn. ‘‘Kight thousand incompetents!’’ He 
turned abruptly and went toward the door, 
where he halted a moment. 

“‘Mr. Mathews, since that woman’s letter 
did reach me, I suppose I must pay for my 
carelessness—or yours. Send her—what does 
she say ?—four children ?—send her a hundred 
dollars. But for my sake, send it anonymously. 
Write her that J pay no attention to such 
claims.’’ He went out, and Sniffen closed the 
door behind him. 

‘*Takes losin’ the little dog ’ard, don’t he?’’ 
remarked Sniffen, sadly, to the secretary. 
“I’m afraid there ain’t a chance’of findin’ ’im 





now. ’E ain’t been stole, nor ’e 
ain’t been found, or they’d ’ave 
brung him back for the reward. ’E’s 
been knocked on the ’ead, like as not. 
*E wasn’t much of a dog to look at, 
you see—just a pup, I’d call’im. An’ 
after ’e learned that trick of slippin’ ’is collar off 
—well, I fancy Mr. Carter’s seen the last of ’im, 
1 do, indeed.’’ 

Mr. Carter meanwhile was making his way 
slowly down the snowy avenue, upon his 
accustomed walk. The walk, however, was 
dull to-day, for Skiddles, his little terrier, was 
not with him to add interest and excitement. 
Mr. Carter had found Skiddles in the country 
a year and a half before. Skiddles, then a 
puppy, was at the time in a most undignified 
and undesirable position, stuck in a drain-tile, 
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dently. ‘‘My hands 
is cold.’’ 

**Won’t you enjoy 
it more if you manage 


” 


‘*Your employer,’’ said the 
philanthropist, severely, ‘‘is cer- 
H tainly careless if he allows his 













slipped down the marble steps 
unseen, and dodged round the 
corner. At all events, he had van- 
ished, and although the whole police 
force of the city had been mee 








to secure his return, it was aroused 
in vain. And for three weeks, therefore, a} 
small, straight, white-bearded man in a fur | 
overcoat had walked in mournful irritation | 
alone. 

He stood upon a corner uncertainly. One 
| Way led to the park, and this he usually took ; | 
but to-day he did not want to go to the park— | 

it was too reminiscent of Skiddles. He looked 
the other way. Down there, if one went far | 
enough, lay ‘“‘slums,’’ and Mr. Carter hated | 
the sight of slums; they always made him 
miserable and discontented. With all his money 





trees to be delivered in this 
fashion.’’ 

“*T ain’t deliverin’ it, either, 
**This is Bill’s tree.’’ 

**Who is Bill?’’ 2 

**He’s a feller with a back that’s no good.’’ 

**Is he your brother ?’’ 

‘*No. ‘Take the tree a little way, will you, 
while | warm myself?’’ 

The philanthropist accepted the burden—he 
did not know why. The boy, released, ran 


” 


said the boy. 


| forward, jumped up and down, slapped his 


red flannel mittens on his legs, and then ran 
back again. After repeating these manoeuvers 
two or three times, he returned to where the 
old gentleman stood holding the tree, 
‘*'Thanks!’’ he said. ‘‘ Say, mister, you 
look like Santa Claus yourself, standin’ by the 
tree, with your fur cap and your coat. I bet 
you don’t have to run to keep warm, hey?’’ 


and unable either to advance or to retreat. Mr. | and his philanthropy, was there still necessity |There was high admiration in his look. 


Carter had shoved him forward, after a heroic 
struggle, whereupon Skiddles had licked his 


hand. Something in the little dog’s eye, or his | 


action, had induced the 
rich philanthropist to bar- 
gain for him and buy him 
at a cost of half a dollar. 
Thereafter Skiddles be- 
came his daily companion, 
his chief distraction, and 
finally the apple of his 
eye. ; 

Skiddles was of no 
known parentage, hardly 
of any known breed, but 
he suited Mr. Carter. 
What, the millionaire re- 
flected with a proud cyni- 
cism, were his own 
antecedents, if it came to 
that? But now Skiddles 
had disappeared. 

As Sniffen said, he had 
learned the trick of slipping free from his 
collar. One morning the great front doors 
had been left open for two minutes, while 
the hallway was aired. Skiddles must have 





SKIDDLES 


for such misery in the world? Worse still came | 

| the intrusive question at times: Had all his | 
money anything to do with the creation of | 
this misery? He owned 
no tenements ; he paid good 
wages in every factory ; he 
had given sums such as 
few men have given in the 
history of philanthropy. 
Still—there were the 
slums. However, the 
worst slums lay some dis- 
tance off, and he finally 
turned his back on the park 
and walked on. 

It was the day before 
Christmas. You saw it 
in people’s faces ; you saw 
it in the holly wreaths that 
hung in windows ; you saw 
it, even as you passed the 
splendid, forbidding houses 
on the avenue, in the green | 
that here and there banked massive doors ; but | 
most of all, you saw it inthe shops. Up here the 
shops were smallish, and chiefly of the provision 
variety, so there was no bewildering display of 


| 





Suddenly his eyes sparkled with an inspira- 
tion. 

**Say, mister,’’ he cried, ‘‘will you do some- 
thing for me? Come in to Bill’s,—he lives 
only a block from here,—and just let him see 
you. He’s only a kid, and he’ll think he’s 
seen Santa Claus, sure. We can tell him you’re 
so busy to-morrow you have to go to lots of 
places to-day. You won’t have to give him 
anything. We’re looking out forall that. Bill 
got hurt in the summer, and he’s been in bed 
ever since. So we are giving him a Christmas 
—tree and all. He gets a bunch of things—an 
air-gun, and a train that goes around when 
you wind her up. They’re great!’ 

‘*You boys are doing this?’’ 

**Well, it’s our club at the settlement, and of 
course Miss Gray thought of it, and she’s givin’ 
Bill the train. Come along, mister.’’ 

But Mr. Carter declined. 

‘All right,’’ said the boy. ‘‘I guess, what 
with Pete and all, Bill will have Christmas 
enough.’” 

*“*Who is Pete?’’ 

**Bill’s dog. He’s had him three weeks now 
—the best little pup you ever saw !’’ 

A dog which Bill had had three weeks—and 
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in a neighborhood not a quarter of a mile from 


the avenue! It was three weeks since Skiddles 
had disappeared. That this dog was Skid- 
dies was of course most improbable, and yet the 
philanthropist was ready to grasp at any clue 
which might lead to the lost terrier. 

‘‘How did Bill get this dog?’’ he demanded. 

‘Tl found him myself. Some kids had tin- 
canned him, and he came into 
our entry. He licked my hand, 
and then sat up on his hind legs. 
Somebody’d taught him that, you 





know. I thought right away, i 
‘Here’s a dog for Bill’ And I MAK 
took him over there and fed him, LS 


‘ 


and they kept him in Bill’s room 
two or three days, so he shouldn’t 
get scared again and run off ; and 
now he wouldn’t leave Bill for 
anybody. Of course, he ain’t 
much of a dog, Pete ain’t,’’ he 
added, ‘‘he’s just a pup, but he’s 
mighty friendly !’’ 

“Boy,” said Mr. Carter, ‘I 
guess I’1l just go round and’’—he 
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complied. There was a quick jump, a tum- 
bling rush, and Skiddles, the lost Skiddles, 
was in the philanthropist’s arms. Mrs. Bailey 
shut the door with a troubled face. 

“*T see it’s your dog, sir,’’ she said. ‘‘ But 
I hope you won’t be thinking that Jimmy 
or I—” 

‘‘Madam,’’ interrupted Mr. Carter, ‘‘I could 
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still wondering about it, though, when the door 
opened again, and Jimmy thrust out a face 
shining with anticipation. 

‘* All ready, mister !’’ he said. ‘‘ Bill’s waitin’ 
for you!’’ 

‘* Jimmy,’’ began Mrs. Bailey, about to 
explain, ‘‘the gentleman —’’ 





But the philanthropist held up his hand, 
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‘*Now you tell him what you want, Bill, and 
he’ll bring it to-morrow.’’ 

‘“‘How would you like,’’ said the philan- 
thropist, reflectively, ‘‘an—an’’—he hesitated, 
it seemed so incongruous with that stiff figure 
on the bed,—‘‘an air-gun ?”’ 

**T guess yes,’’ said Bill, happily. 

** And a train of cars,’’ broke in the impatient 
Jimmy, ‘‘that goes like sixty when 
you wind her ?’’ 

“Hil” said Bill. 
wD The philanthropist solemnly 


“‘How about,’’ he remarked, 
inquiringly, ‘‘a tree?’’ 

‘*Honest?’’ said Bill. 

“*] think it can be managed,”’ 
said Santa Claus. He advanced 
to the bedside. 

“I’m glad to have seen you, 
Bill. You know how busy lam, 
but I hope—I hope to see you 


= = made notes of this. 
ca 


**Not till next year, of course,’’ 
warned Jimmy. 





was about to add ‘‘have a look at 
that dog’’ ; but fearful of raising 
suspicion, he ended,—‘‘and see 
Bill.”’ 

The tenements to which the 
boy led him were of brick, and 
reasonably clean. Nearly every 
window showed some sign of 
Christmas. 

The tree-bearer led the way 
into a dark hall, up one flight,— 
Mr. Carter assisting with the tree, 
—and down another dark hall, 
to a door, on which he knocked. 
A woman opened it. 

‘*Here’s the tree!’’ said the 
boy, in a loud whisper. ‘‘Is 
Bill’s door shut ?’’ 

Mr. Carter stepped forward out 
of the darkness. 

“*T beg your pardon, madam,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I met this young man 
on the street, and he asked me 
to come here and see a play- 
mate of his who is, I understand, 
an invalid. But if I am intru- 
ding —’’ 

‘*Come in,’’ said the woman, 
heartily, throwing the door open. 
‘Bill will be glad to see you 
sir.’’ . 

The philanthropist stepped in- 
side. 

The room was decently fur- 
nished and clean. There was a 
sewing-machine in the corner, and 
in both the windows hung wreaths 
of holly. Between the windows 
was a cleared space, where evi- 
dently the tree, when decorated, 
was to stand. 

‘*Are all the things here?’’ 
eagerly demanded the tree-bearer. 

‘*They’re all here, Jimmy,’’ 
answered Mrs. Bailey. ‘‘ The 
candy just came.’’ 

*‘Say,’’ cried the boy, pulling 
off his red flannel mittens to blow 
on his fingers, ‘*won’t it be great? 
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But now Bill’s got to see Santa 

Claus. I’ll just go in and tell © 
him; an’ then, when I holler, 

incredible celerity, the boy opened as 
a door at the opposite end of the Yj 
room and disappeared. 

must say one word. I am Mr. 

Carter, Mr. Allan Carter. You 

may have heard my name?’’ 





you’re Santa Claus.’’ And with 
considerable embarrassment, ‘‘I © | 


them out one by one. 


gifts that bulge out at 


learned to expect. 








IFE IS A CHRISTMAS STOCKING. 
and deep. We cannot see to the bottom of it, nor 
reach our presents at a single snatch; we must take 


It is long 


“Tans GOD for the length of the stocking, and for 
the variety of its contents! 


Thank Him for the 
the top—the big red apple and 


the candy bag—the commonplace blessings we have 
Thank Him for the gifts that are 
new every morning and fresh every evening, and that 
come with Christmas every year. 


Thank Him for the provi- 


dence that holds undiscovered presents underneath, and keeps 


them for the sweet surprise. 


And thank Him yet again that 


we do not find all the presents we have marked on the Christ- 
mas list of our desires, but that we have something left for 
which to hang up our stockings when Christmas comes again! 
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“THANE GOD for the presents which we no longer crave, 
but which pleased us till we outgrew them; thank Him 
that we measure our own progress by the toys we no longer 


care for. 


Yet let us not discard too soon the gifts of the 


present hour, but freely enjoy them till others come to fill 
their place in our larger growth. 


S FOR PAST CHRISTMAS DAYS, with remembrances 
glad and pathetic, let us rejoice that some stray leaves 

of their withered holly are drawn forth with the gifts of the 
present year; for these memories are sweet and sacred, and 


they still belong to us. 


Cherishing them for what they are, 


thank God for the blessings of to-day; nor let us miss one 


of them through idle tears for 


Christmas days that are gone, 


or through idle yearnings for the gifts of the future. 
ARELY DOES CHRISTMAS FILL OUR STOCKING 


with all the gifts we think we want. 


The red balloon we 


cried for, and fancied we could float upon even to the moon, 


we did not receive. 


How commonplace in its stead appear 
the gifts that Christmas really brings to us. 


But some of the 


presents we cared least to receive are those which yield their 
happiness long after the balloon has shrunk, collapsed, and 
ignominiously tumbled. And inasmuch as the year holds other 


days than Christmas, let us be 


glad of the gifts that abide. 


IFE IS A CHRISTMAS STOCKING. It is long and deep. 


Take your blessings from 


the top, one at a time, grate- 


fully but not too fast or eagerly; enjoy them and be generous 


with them, and reach down again! 


When you have pulled 


out all the gifts you thought were there, search yet another 


time. 


For some of the dearest gifts of the love of God are 


hidden so deep that we find them only when we have come 


to believe that life is 





tnister, you come on, and pretend 
‘*Madam,’’ said Mr. Carter, in y 
She shook her head. ‘‘No, 


lost a little dog that I valued very 
much. I have had all the city 
searched since then, in vain. To- 
day I met the boy who has just 
left us. He informed me that 
three weeks ago he found a dog, 
which is at present in the pos- 
session of your son. I wonder—is 
it not just possible that this dog 
may be mine?’’ 


o 


sir. ° 
“T live not far from here on 
the avenue. Three weeks ago I \% 
“4 a hag 
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goodness toward His 
you have reached the 
the stocking of your 
has other Christmas 





when most we need to find the choicest and 
best of all the secrets of His never-failing Nt 


world from which Christmas comes. 


empty and sad, just 


‘*Not till then, of course,’”’ as- 
sented Santa Claus. ‘‘And now, 
good-by.’’ 

‘“*You forgot to ask him if 
he’d been a good boy,’’ suggested 
Jimmy. 

“*T have,’’ said Bill. ‘‘I’ve been 
fine. You ask mother.’’ 

“‘She gives you—she gives you 
both a high character,’’ said Santa 
Claus. ‘‘Good-by again,’’ and so 
saying, he withdrew. Skiddles 
followed him out. The philan- 
thropist closed the door of the 
bedroom, and then turned to Mrs. 
Bailey. 

She was regarding him with 
awestruck eyes. 

“Oh, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘I know 
now who you are—the Mr. Carter 
that gives so much away to 
people !’” 

The philanthropist nodded, 
deprecatingly. 

‘*Just so, Mrs. Bailey,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘And there is one gift—or 
loan, rather—which I should like 
to make to you. I should like 
to leave the little dog with you 
till after the holidays. I’m afraid 
T’ll have to claim him then; but 
if you’ ll keep him till after Christ- 
mas,—and let me find, perhaps, 
another dog for Billy?—I shall 
be much obliged.’’ 

Again the door of the bedroom 
opened, and Jimmy emerged 
quietly. 

‘*Bill wants the pup,’’ he ex- 
plained. 

‘*Pete! Pete !’’ came the piping 
but happy voice from the inner 
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room. 

Skiddles hesitated. Mr. Carter 
made no sign. 

‘* Pete! Pete!’’ shrilled the 
voice again. 


Slowly, very slowly, Skiddles 
turned and went back into the 
bedroom. 

“You see,’” said Mr. Carter, 
smiling, ‘‘he won’t be too un- 
happy away from me, Mrs. 
Bailey.’’ 

On his way home the philan- 
thropist saw even more evidences 
of Christmas gaiety along the 
streets than before. He stepped 
out briskly, in spite of his sixty- 
eight years; he even hummed a 
little tune. 

When he reached the house on 








children. And when 
very bottom, hang up 
hope again; for God 

gifts for you in the Y 
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Mrs. Bailey smiled. ‘‘I guess 
not, Mr. Carter. The dog Jimmy 
found hadn’t come off the avenue 
—not from the look of him. You know there’s 
hundreds and hundreds of dogs without homes, 
sir. But I will say for this one, he has a kind 
of a way with him.”’ 

‘*Hark !’’ said Mr. Carter. 

There was a rustling and a snuffling at the 
door at the far end of the room, a quick scratch- 
ing of feet. Then: 

‘*Woof! woof! woof!’ sharp and clear came 
happy, impatient little barks. The philan- 
thropist’s eyes brightened. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, 
‘*that is the dog.’’ 

**I doubt if it can be, sir,’’ said Mrs. Bailey, 
deprecatingly. 





‘“‘Open the door, please,’’ commanded the 
philanthropist, ‘‘and let us see.’”’ Mrs. Bailey | 


not be so foolish. On the contrary, I owe you 
a thousand thanks.’’ 

Mrs. Bailey looked more cheerful. ‘‘ Poor 
little Billy!’ she said. ‘‘It’l] come hard on 
him, losing Pete just at Christmas time. But 
the boys are so good to him, I dare say he’ll 
forget it.’’ 

‘*Who are these boys?’’ inquired the philan- 
thropist. ‘‘Isn’t their action—somewhat un- 
usual ?”” 

**It’s Miss Gray’s club at the settlement, sir,’’ 
explained Mrs. Bailey. ‘‘Every Christmas they 
do this for somebody. It’s not charity; Billy 
and I don’t need charity, or take it. It’s just 
friendliness. ‘They’re good boys.’’ 


“*T see,”’ said the philanthropist. 





interrupting her. ‘‘You will let me see your 
son, Mrs. Bailey ?’’ he asked, gently. 

‘‘Why, certainly, sir.’’ 

Mr. Carter put Skiddles down and walked 
slowly into the inner room. The bed stood with 
its side toward him. On it lay a small boy of 
seven, rigid of body, but with his arms free and 
his face lighted with joy. 

‘‘Tlello, Santa Claus!’ he piped, in a voice 
shrill with excitement. 

“Hello, Bill!’ answered the philanthropist, 
sedately. 

The boy turned his eyes on Jimmy. 

‘“*He knows my name!’ he said, with 





He was | 


glee. 
‘Tle knows everybody’s name,’’ said Jimmy. 
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the avenue he found his secretary 
still at work. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Math- 
ews,”’ he said, ‘‘did you send 
that letter to the woman, saying 
I never paid attention to personal 
appeals? No? Then write her, 
please, enclosing my check for 
two hundred dollars, and wish 
her a very merry Christmas in 
my name, will you? And here- 
after will you always let me see 
such letters as that one—of course 
after careful investigation? I 
fancy perhaps I may have been 
too rigid in the past.’’ 

‘* Certainly, sir,’’ answered 
the bewildered secretary. He began fumbling 
excitedly for his note-book. 

“‘T found the little dog,’’ continued the phi- 
lanthropist. ‘‘You will be glad to know that.’’ 

*“*You have found him!’’ cried the secretary. 
‘*Have you got him back, Mr. Carter? Where 
was he?’’ 

“He was—detainel—on Oak Street, I be- 
lieve,’’ said the philanthropist. ‘‘No, I have 
not got him back yet. I have left him with a 
young boy till after the holidays.’’ 

He settled himself to his papers, for philan- 
thropists must toil even on the twenty-fourth 
of December, but the secretary shook his head 
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in a daze. ‘‘I wonder what’s happened?’’ he 


| said to himself. 
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parody, Rhett Bannister and 

his son both sprang to their 
feet, the one white with sudden 
rage, the other stricken with in- 
dignation and alarm. With one 
step the man reached the edge of 
the porch, with the next he was 
down on the path to the gate to 
give physical expression to his 
wrath. But Bob’s frightened mother ran to 
the porch steps and called to her husband: 

‘‘Rhett, dear! Rhett, don’t! Don’t mind 
them! Come back, Rhett, dear !’’ 

The angry man stopped. There had never 
been a time in all his married life when the 
pleading voice of his wife had not been sufficient 
to check any outburst of passion on his part. 
Daring and defiant to all the world beside, he 
had always been as tender and gentle with her 
as in the days of their courtship. She was 
down at his side now, one hand on his arm, 
trying to soothe him. 

‘‘They’re mere boys, Rhett. They don’t 
know any better. Some day, when they’re 
older, they’ ll regret it. And you’ll have nothing 
to regret, Rhett, dear, nothing.’’ 

Up from the road came a defiant shout: 

‘‘Hurrah for Abe, Lincoln !’’ 

**Down with the copperheads !’’ 

But Rhett Bannister led his wife back to the 
porch with reassuring words. The unterrified 
boys, taking up again their line of march, 
turned into the cross-road on their way back to 
the village, singing: 

“We'll rally round the flag, boys, we’ll rally once 


(AY: the first line of the daring 





again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom!” 


“T suppose it isn’t worth while,’’ said the 
man, seating himself on the porch steps and 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 
“The boys are not so much to blame. It’s 
their parents who instil into their young minds 
that spirit of intolerance who deserve to be 
chastened. Where is Louise? I forgot all 
about her. Louise!’ 

‘*Here, father.’’ 

The child had retreated to the corner of the 
porch when the first sign of trouble appeared, 
and now that the excitement was all over, she 
was tired and sleepy. 

**Come, dear,’’ said her mother, ‘‘it’s long 
past bedtime. Say good night to papa and 
Robert.’’ 

After that, although Bob and his father sat 
long upon the porch, there was no resumption 
of conversation. Each was immersed in 
thought, each was depressed in spirit. 

The next day but one was the Fourth of 
July. Early in the morning there came down 
to the Bannister homestead the dull echo of the 
firing of the little old village heirloom of a 
cannon, which the boys had dragged up to the 
top of a ledge back of the town, and with which 
they were accustomed, on Independence day, 
to rouse their sleeping neighbors. ‘There was to 
be a celebration at the village. There were to 
be speeches, the band was to play, the glee-club 
was to sing. All day, in the basement of the 
town hall, the young ladies were to sell re- 
freshments and fireworks for the benefit of the 
Soldiers’ Relief Fund. 

Yet there was no spirit of cheerfulness or 
rejoicing in the air. The mightiest battle of 
the Civil War was on at Gettysburg. For two 
days the armies of Meade and Lee had clashed 
and striven with each other, until the uncovered 
dead lay by ghastly thousands and every hollow 
in the hillside held its pool of blood. 

Rumors of victory and rumors of disaster 
crossed and recrossed each other on the way 
from the battle-field to the villages of the North. 
Mount Hermon hardly knew what to believe. 
She was positive only of this: that twoscore 
of her sons were down there in the Army of 
the Potomac, and that in all human probability 
some of them, many of them indeed, were 
wounded, dying, dead. 

All the morning the news had been sifting 
into the village. ‘Toward noon it was certain 
that out of the stress and horror of a mighty 
battle had come distinct victory for the Union 
armies. Lee was crushed, there was no doubt 





of that. His broken ranks were already in| 
retreat ; that, too, was wellassured. From some | 


quarter also came a rumor that Grant, who had 
been for weeks thundering at the gates of V icks- 
burg, had broken them down at last, had occu- 
pied the city, and that Pemberton’s army was 
his. 
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“DON’T YOU THINK YOU'RE GOING A LITTLE BIT TOO FAR?” 


into that group of tense, anxious, patriotic men 
and women waiting for the news. 


There were few who greeted him as he) 


pushed his way to the post-office window and 
called for his mail. The postmaster handed out 
to him two papers and a letter. 
the end of the envelope, drew out the serap of 
paper which had been enclosed, and looked at 
it. Then his face turned red with anger. Some 
mischievous, malicious busybody had sent him 
an anonymous epistle—a, crudely penciled pic- 


He tore off | 


Rhett Bannister with clenched hands. In front 
of him were a score of indignant men. 

Then old Jeremiah Holloway, the postmaster, 
came out from his side door and rapped against 
| the wall with his cane. 

**This won’t do, gentlemen!’’ he said. ‘‘I 
can’t have a riot in a government post-office. 
Besides, the stage’s coming and you’ve got to 
make way for the United States iail.’’ 

The announcement of the arrival of the stage 
| called the attention of the crowd to the approach 


ture, a libelous scrawl beneath it, the whole a | of a four-horse vehicle, already half-way down 


coarse thrust at his alleged disloyalty. 


If this had been intended as a joke, he could | For by the stage came papers, letters from the 


the square, and people surged out to meet it. 


not have taken it as such. But it was no joke. seat of war, sometimes soldiers on furlough, 
He lifted his blazing eyes to find half the people | and this afternoon it brought also the speaker | who had been scribbling on a pad, now advanced 
in the little room staring at him, some wonder- | of the day, an eloquent young lawyer from the | to the edge of the platform, holding a sheet of 


ingly, some exultingly. 


there was a suppressed chuckle. No one spoke. the front. | 


If Bannister had been content to hold his 
peace there would have been no trouble. But 
he could not do that. He held up the coarse 
cartoon for the crowd to look at. 

Then he said: 

**T see that you have found a new way to 
fight the battles of your country !’’ 

For a moment no one replied. Then, from 
the farther side of the room, came the voice 
of Sergeant Goodman, home on furlough, 
wounded. 

‘Who is it you are talking to, Rhett Ban- 
nister ?”’ 

And the reply came, hot and swift: 

‘*To the coward who sent me this, to you 
who aided and abetted him, to all of you who 


take your cue from Abraham Lincoln and the schoolmaster. 


Federal government at Washington, and per- 
secute those who do not believe in wholesale 
murder in the South, and who are not afraid 
to say so in the North! It is only a fool anda 
knave, and a man with the spirit of Cain in his 
heart, that would plunge his country into ruin 


}and keep her there; that would send you, Ser- 


geant Goodman, and you, Henry Bradbury, 
and all of us who may be drawn in the accursed 


Yet in Mount Hermon there was no loud | conscription that is coming, down to slaughter 
rejoicing. The village waited impatiently for | our brothers of the South !’’ 


confirmation of the news, anxiously for the list 
of dead and wounded. 


**Look here, Rhett Bannister!’’ This was 
the voice of Henry Bradbury. He stood against 


At two o’clock the stage would come, bringing | the wall, with an empty sleeve hanging at his 


the mail and the morning papers. 


As the hour | side, telling mutely of Antietam and Libby. 


approached, the crowd about the post-office | ‘‘You can’t talk that way about Abe Lincoln 


grew greater. Not a jubilant crowd; just a 
waiting, hoping, fearing, intensely earnest con- 
course of the people of Mount Hermon. 

Into this gathering strode Rhett Bannister. 
It was imprudent and foolhardy for him to 
come, and he should have known it. Indeed, 
he did know it. But he felt that he was as 
much of a patriot, that he had the interest of 
his country as deeply at heart, as any other 
resident of Mount Hermon. And why should 
he not go where he had a right to go? 

In this frame of mind he started for the 





here. We don’t want to hurt you, but there’s 
some of us here who’ve been in the army, and 
who love Old Abe, and who won’t stand and 
hear him slandered! Do you hear?’’ 

“Oh, lynch him!’’ yelled a shrill voice. 
‘*Lynch him, and have done with it! He 
deserves it!’’ 

**No, tar and feather him!’’ cried another. 

People were crowding into the little lobby of 
the post-office, attracted by the sound of angry 
voices, curious to see and hear, ready for any 
sensation that might befall. Up near the box 


Village, and in this frame of mind he strode! window, white with anger, not fear, stood 





| the hill under a galling fire from our rifles in 
| front and our artillery on their flank, closing 





The band struck up a patriotic air and 
marched, playing, across to the platform on 
the green, followed by the girls and boys. The 
older people remained at the post-office to get | 
their mail. Passengers by stage confirmed the 
news of the victory at Gettysburg, hotly fought 
| for, dearly bought, but a victory nevertheless. 
They also brought more definite rumors of 
Grant’s probable success at Vicksburg. 

The letters were distributed and delivered. 
There were few from the front. The boys who 
were with Meade had had no opportunity to 
write that week. 
| already in the hands of eager readers, men with 
pale faces, women with pounding hearts. 
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left and doubled and crushed it ty 
in a fierce encounter. But it was 
done at an awful sacrifice, Brack- 
ett’s company alone lost twenty- 
three of its men, and every 
sergeant, and Brackett himself 
was killed in a hand-to-hand en- 
counter with a rebel rifleman —’ ’’ 

The reader paused, lifted his 
eyes, and looked fearfully round 
the little room, peering into the strained faces 
turned toward him. ,‘‘She’s not here,’’ 
voice from the crowd. 

**God help Martha Brackett !’’ added another. 

But there was a woman there, poorly dressed, 
pale and shrunken from recent illness, scanning, 
with dreading eyes, the lists of dead, wounded, 
missing, with which columns of the paper some 
one had given her were filled. In the midst of 
the confusion of voices following the announce- 
ment of Brackett’s heroic death, there was a 
shrill scream, the paper fell from the nerveless 
hand of the woman, and she fell, white and 
insensible, to the floor. 

**She saw her boy’s name in the list of killed,’’ 
said one who had been looking over her shoulder 
as she read. Others lifted her up and carried 
her out into the fresh air. 

All this time Rhett Bannister, standing deti- 
antly in his corner, holding his peace, watching 
the grim tragedies that were being enacted round 
him, dread echoes of that mighty tragedy of 
battle, felt the surging tide of indignation rising 
higher in his breast, until at last, unable longer 
to keep rein on his tongue, he cried out: 

**1 charge Abraham Lincoln and the abolition 
leaders with the death of George Brackett and 
the murder of Jennie Lebarrow’s son !’’ 

Then Sergeant Goodman, home on furlough, 
wounded, strode forth and grasped the collar of 
Bannister’s coat, and before he could shake 
himself free, or defend himself in any way, 
others had seized his hands and bound his wrists 
together behind his back, and then they led 
him forth, helpless, mute with unspeakable 
rage. 

‘*What shall we do with him?’’ asked one, 
**Rush him to the platform!’’ cried another. 

And almost before he knew it, Bannister had 
been tossed up on the speaker’s stand and thrown 
into a chair, and was being held there, an object 
of execration by the crowd that surrounded 
him. He was not cowed or frightened; but he 
was dumb with indignation that his rights and 
his person had been so shamelessly outraged. 
White-faced, hatless, with torn coat and dishev- 
eled hair, he sat there, breathing hate and 
looking defiance at his captors and tormentors. 

**If this had been in some countries,’’ said the 
young orator, looking scornfully down on him, 
‘‘you would now be dangling at the end of a 
rope thrown over the limb of that big maple 
yonder, and willing hands would be pulling you 
into eternity.’’ 

‘*And if this were in some communities, 
retorted Bannister, ‘‘you would be tried and 
convicted and legally hanged for inciting an 
ignorant and brutal populace to riot and mur 
der !’’ 

A tall, dignified, white-haired old gentleman, 





said a 


” 


Out by the doorway | county town, who had already seen service at| paper in one hand, and resting the other easily 


in the bosom of his partly buttoned frock coat. 
‘*Mr. Chairman,’’ he said, impressively, ‘‘I 
rise to offer the following resolution, which I 
hope will be adopted without a dissenting voice: 
‘** Whereas, Rhett Bannister, a resident of 
Mount Hermon township, and an avowed enemy 
of Abraham Lincoln and the government at 
Washington, has publicly affronted the patriot- 
ism and decency of this community this day ; 
‘** Therefore, be it resolved that we, the citi- 
zens of Mount Hermon, hereby express our 
indignation and horror at his conduct, and 
declare that he has forfeited all right to his 


But the newspapers were | citizenship among us, and to any consideration 


on our part, and that henceforth he shall be and 
is hereby utterly ostracized, repudiated and de- 


‘Listen to this!’ said Adam Johns, the} tested by the citizens of Mount Hermon, and 


**Here’s what the Tribune says | 
| of the battle: | 
| ** *Pickett’s division of Longstreet’s corps | 
| crossed the plain in splendid marching order, 
driving our skirmishers before them. At the | 
Emmitsburg road they met the first serious | 
resistance. But they stormed the stone fence 
which formed our barricade, and swept on up 


in and marching-over their thousands of fallen, 
up into and over our shallow rifle-pits, over- 
powering our troops, not only by the momentum, 
but as well by the daring of their desperate 
charge. And that charge was met by resistance 
just as stubborn, by bravery as great, by daring 
as magnificent. From this moment the fighting 
was terrible. They were on our guns, bayonet- 
ing our gunners, waving their flags above our 
pieces, yelling the victory they believed they had 
won. But now came the crisis. They had gone 
too far, they had penetrated too deeply into our 
lines. They had exposed themselves to a storm 
of grape and canister from our guns on the 
western slope of Cemetery Hill, and Pettigrew’s 
supporting division having broken and fled, 
our flanking columns began to close in on their 
rear. Then came twenty minutes of the bloodiest 
fighting of the war. Gaylord’s regiment of 





Pennsylvania farmers struck Pickett’s extreme 


that we use all legal measures to drive him in 
disgrace from our community.’ 

‘*Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of that 
resolution.’ 

**Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said the chairman, 
*‘you have heard Judge Morgan’s resolution, 
and the motion for its adoption. Is the motion 
seconded ?”’ 

A hundred persons vied with each other for 
the honor of being first to second it, and a great 
tumultuous chorus of ‘‘ayes’’ indicated its 
passage by an overwhelming and unanimous 
vote. 

‘*And now,’’ inquired the chairman, ‘*what 
shall be done with Rhett Bannister ?’’ 

‘Drive him home with his hands tied, and 
let the band lead him out of town with the 
‘Rogues’ March’ !’’ cried one. 

Whereupon the crowd shouted its enthusiastic 
approval of the suggestion. And in another 
moment, helpless as he was, Bannister was 
pulled from his chair and from the platform, 
and a dozen willing hands turned his face toward 
home. 

Then suddenly a woman stood beside him, 
and the resolute voice of Sarah Jane Stark was 
heard. 

‘Don’t you think you’re going a little bit too 
far?’’ she said. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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{0} N our way back from Hudson’s Hope 
(Of aa our visit to the great cafion of the 
Peace River, we camped again at the 
mouth of Woodbridge Creek, on August 29th, 
if 1 remember aright. 

Sawdust was floating out on the creek water 
as before; evidently the mill was still busy. 
After supper we went up and renewed our 
acquaintance with these first millwright settlers 
in the far Northwest. 

In fact, it had been pretty plain to me all 
that day that my young kinsmen, Quinby and 
Welcome, were planning this call, and timing 
our arrival to favor it. Both of them had had 
a good deal to say about the Woodbridges all 
the way down the river. 

This time we were so fortunate as to find not 
only Milly at home, but her father and her 
brother Winthrop. ‘The blind bear, ‘‘ Barty,’’ 
was still there, as great a beggar as ever. 

As we talked that evening, it came out that 
what the Woodbridges—Milly especially—most 
felt the want of was milk and butter ; for as yet 
they had been unable to get a cow. Quinby 
proposed exchanging a Jersey, out of the 
Mastermans’ herd at the wheat farm, for two 
thousand feet of lumber from the new mill. 

‘If you will raft the lumber down to us, I 
will ferry the heifer over to the north shore and 
lead her up to you,’”’ said Quinby, at which 
very generous offer I had to smile, since the 
distance is nearly thirty miles. 

Welcome nudged me, and whispered, ‘‘That 
gives Quin a chance to come up here again.’’ 

Well, the lumber was rafted down in due 
course, and not long after, 
Quinby led the Jersey up to the 
Woodbridges’. A shed was built 
for her near the new shack, and 
a quantity of dry grass and wild 
pea-vine cut and stacked for 
fodder. 

Meanwhile the two families 
became very neighborly, for 
thirty miles is as nothing be- 
tween settlers in the vast Peace 
River country, particularly 
among such as are from the 
United States. And on Novem- 
ber 26th—the Peace having now 
frozen—Quinby and Welcome 
drove up on the ice to the Wood- 
bridges’ with a double sled, 
bearing an invitation from their 
mother to spend Thanksgiving 
day with the Mastermans. 

Winthrop Woodbridge and 
Uncle Horace had set off three 
days before on a trapping trip 
to Hay Lake, to be away five 
or six weeks. Milly and her 
father were at home, however, 
and would have been glad to 
accept the invitation. The only 
obstacle was ‘‘ Brighteyes,’’— 
as Milly had named the Jersey 
heifer,—already a great pet. 

There was Barty, too. But 
Barty had already retired, for 
his winter nap, to a comfort- 
able ‘‘den’’? which Winthrop 
had built for him of slabs in 
the side of the bank beyond the 
mill-pond. This semi-subterra- 
nean structure had been banked 
up in sawdust and turfed over. 
Inside, curled up in a warm nest 
of dry pea-vines, Barty was 
already oblivious to all the j 
troubles of the long Northern i 
winter. 

But Brighteyes—there would 
be no one to feed and water her 
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during the three or four days that Milly and | 


her father would be away. 

By Quinby’s advice, however, although not 
without misgivings on Milly’s part, Brighteyes’ 
crib was staffed with dry pea-vines, enough 
to last a week ; and since water in a tub might 
freeze solidly over, they filled another crib with 
dry, loose snow from which the heifer could 
take a mouthful. 

As a final precaution, they barred and nailed 
the shed up, to keep out the gray wolves. And 
then they set off. 

They returned late in the afternoon of the 
29th, having secured a comfortable passage home 
up the river with one of the fur company’s teams 
en route for Hudson’s Hope. 

On reaching the creek mouth that night, where 
the fur team dropped them, they went up to 
their shack afoot, Milly hastening on ahead in 
her anxiety for Brighteyes. 

‘The cow, however, was safe. She lowed when 
she heard Milly’s voice outside, and again when 
Freeman Woodbridge pried the shed door open. 
No doubt she was thirsty ; and Milly’s first care 
was to fetch her a bucket of water from the 
creek, 

When they went from the shed to their shack, 
however, a disagreeable surprise awaited them. 

The door stood slightly ajar, and on going 








| lonesome and disheartened. 


in, they found that they had been robbed not 
only of all their winter stock of canned goods, 
oatmeal packages, and so forth, but of nearly 
everything else that the house had contained. 
Even their few spoons and knives and forks had 
disappeared. Thieves had made-a well-nigh 
clean sweep of everything. 

In many localities such a robbery would be 
nothing very strange. But in the Peace River 
country and, indeed, throughout the Canadian 
Northwest, stealing from settlers’ houses is 
almost wholly unknown. ‘The pioneers rarely 
take the trouble to lock their shack doors when 
going away. Wolves or bears may come and 
attack cattle; but very rarely is anything stolen. 

Milly and her father were not only astonished, 
but filled with consternation. Five two-pound 
tins of coffee, a canister of tea and all their 
candles were missing. Even Milly’s rolling-pin, 
bread-tray and cake-cutter had disappeared, as 
well as the little alarm-clock. She and her 
father went out and looked round; but as yet 
there were only a few drifts of snow lying scat- 
tered about. The hard-frozen ground was 
mainly bare, and the robbers had left no tracks. 

Out on the frozen mill-pond a single pound 
can of smoked beef was to be seen, as if acci- 
dentally dropped there. That was the only clue 
to the direction the thieves had taken. It seemed 
probable, however, that the robbers were Indians 
from up at the great falls of the Hay River. 

The distance to the falls was fully seventy 
miles. Freeman Woodbridge was by no means 
an energetic or warlike man, and Winthrop and 
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secure, and afterward, as darkness fell, barred 


| the shack door and, opening the front of the 


stove, passed the long evening rereading a worn 
copy of ‘‘ David Coppertield,’’ which, along with 
a few other books on a high shelf, appeared not 
to have tempted the cupidity of the thieves. 

From outside came the faint swish of the icy 
snowflakes against the door and window. Every 
few minutes she had to brighten up the waning 
firelight from the stove front, and once or twice 
she went to the door to look out. It was very 
dark, still snowing, and at a distance up the 
ereek she heard the brush-wolves howling so 
dolefully that she hastily shut the door again, 
replenished the fire, and resumed her book. 

Most of all she missed her little clock, with 
its cheery ticking. In spite of herself, she began 
thinking of the treacherous open places in the 
ice on the Peace, and worried lest her father 
might have fallen into one of these holes on his 
way down to the fort. 

She knew that she must hearten herself up, 
as she had so often done before when alone, yet 
somehow it was harder than ever that night. 
A sense of foreboding’ had fallen on her. It 
would be better to go to sleep, she knew, but 
instead she drew the table up to the stove, and 
sat trying to read of little Dora’s troubles, and 
of Rosa Dartle and Steerforth, and of Aunt 
Betsey Trotwood, Janet and the donkeys. 

Then almost before she knew it, she had put 
her face down in the book and was crying 
uncontrollably. 

**T’ll ery it out,’’ she thought. ‘‘I shall feel 
better then.”” But there was a good deal to 
“ery out.”” She had not let her- 
self cry before for a year, and 
once she began sobbing, with no 
one to hear, it seemed as if she 
would never stop. 

Beyond doubt she cried her- 
self to sleep with her head down 
on the table. For the next thing 
she knew, she had started up 
suddenly, and was listening. It 
was quite dark, too, and cold; 
the fire in the stove had wholly 
burned out, and surely there was 
something, or somebody, just out- 
side the shack door! She felt it. 
A chill of terror crept along all 
her nerves. 

Yes, there it was again, that 
stealthy sound which had waked 
her so suddenly—some one fum- 
bling softly at the door, like hands 
trying to find the fastenings in the 
dark. 

‘*That’s not a wolf,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘A wolf would scratch 
with his nails! It must be those 
thieves come back, after all! 
Maybe they think no one is at 
home here. But if I shout, they 
will know by my voice that it is 
only a girl! If they are bad 
enough to rob, they are bad enough 
for anything!’ All this passed 
through Milly’s mind as she stood 
there, listening, scarcely breath- 
ing. 

There it was again, that 
stealthy, fumbling noise! And 
now she heard the door start and 
creak slightly, as if some one were 
pushing against it, trying the 
strength of the bar. Could they 
push it open? What should she 
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Uncle Horace had taken with them the only 
firearms. 

After a night of worry, Woodbridge set off 
with a hand-sled to Fort St. John, in the hope 
of trading some of his lumber for an advance 
of food-supplies from the fur company’s store 
there. Milly urged him to go. 

“Il am almost afraid to leave you here alone, 
after what has happened,’’ he said, at starting. 

‘*Don’t you worry about me, father!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘The thieves will not come back— 
for the good reason that they have already got 
everything we had!’’ 

There were two barrels of wheat in the shack, 
which the robbers had not attempted to carry 
off. This wheat—a quart at a time—Milly first 
toasted in a bake-sheet on her stove, then 
ground in their coffee-mill, and made cakes 
from the coarse flour. She still had salt 
left. This rude wheaten cake, crumbed 
in milk, was all she had to eat—a some- 
what sudden transition from the Thanks- 
giving fare at the Mastermans’. 

Meanwhile the weather had turned 
cloudy and bleak, and toward night it 
began to snow. Never since they mi- 
grated there had Milly felt so utterly 


But she fed Brighteyes, made her shed 








appeared to be under the window 
—fumbling there in the dark, as 
if to raise the sash. 

Moving on tiptoe, the frightened 


| girl put out her hand for the stove-lid lifter, but 


could not find it. The stove was quite cold, 
however, and ‘she grasped the teakettle lid, 
raising it softly to throw if the window was 
shoved up. 

But now the sounds appeared to be at the 
rear of the shack, where slabs from the mill 
were piled for fuel. She heard the slabs clatter 
there. 

‘*They are getting one to break down the door 
with,’’ she thought. ‘‘Oh, what can I do?’ 

Yes, they were coming round to the door 
again. She heard soft footsteps like moccasins 
moving round to the front, and a moment later 
the door creaked again, as if some one had set 
shoulder against it and were pushing hard. 

Desperation fell on her. ‘‘I must do some- 
thing,’’ she thought. ‘‘It is silly to stand here 
and let them break in.’’ She summoned 
her voice,—trying to pitch it as low 
and deep as she could,—then cried out, 
‘*Who’s there! Be off!’ and flung the 
kettle lid with all her strength against 
the door. 

In the darkness it made a terrible 
racket, but now, having started, she 
seized first one stove lid, then another, 
and hurled them, too, and then the tea- 
kettle itself, half-full of water! In fearful 
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suspense, she now stood listening, expecting 
every instant to hear the door battered down. 

But not another sound did she hear, at least, 
not another at the door. Brighteyes lowed 
presently ; the heifer had heard the stove covers. 
She thought her friends were astir in the morn- 
ing and would soon come to feed her. Poor 
Brighteyes suffered from lonesomeness as well 
as Milly. 

But the girl still stood, fearfully waiting. 

At last she concluded that she had really 
frightened the robbers away, and peeped out at 
the window. It had stopped snowing, the sky 
looked lighter, as if the late-rising moon were 
up. She could discern no one outside. Yet 
the marauders might be lurking near, and for a 
long time Milly remained quiet, watching. 

Finally she kindled a fire, for it was very cold, 
and sat by the stove, listening, till daylight. 

No person was in sight about the place, but 
in the fresh-fallen snow at the door and all 
round the house were tracks, like those of a 
small child, but showing the print of claws. 

So she had been frightened merely by some 
wild beast which had come round the shack. 
She became so convinced of this that she soon 
went out to feed Brighteyes, as usual, and then 
attended to her morning tasks. 

About an hour later she saw a man coming 
up from the river. He proved to be a Lett, 
who, with his wife, had come up the Peace the 
August before and built a little shack on the 
south side of the river, about five miles from 
the Woodbridges’. 

They were very poor people, and the man had 
come several times before, to beg boards, and 
he always asked for a little tea and sugar for 
his wife. 

They had never been able to learn his name. 
He could speak scarcely a word of English, 
except ‘‘Giude mon !’’ and ‘‘Donk yoo!’’—if such 
an outlandish effort to say good morning and 
thank you could be called English. 

After his ‘‘Gude mon!’’ Milly found out that, 
as usual, he had come to beg a board or two, 
and ask for tea and sugar. This time she was 
obliged to tell him that they had no tea—a fact 
he seemed unable to believe until she had him 
come indoors and pointed out to him that they 
had been robbed. In truth, Milly was not 
wholly certain that the Lett himself might not 
be the robber, although the man had always 
appeared to be honest. He was clearly disap- 
pointed at not getting the tea, and hung round 
sorrowfully for some time, making signs and 
questions about their loss. 

He had started to go home, however, when 
his eye fell on the tracks round the shack. For 
some moments Milly saw him studying them, 
following them round. At last she went out to 
ask him, by signs, if he knew what animal had 
made them. 

The Lett nodded violently. 

**Rossomaka! Rossomaka!’’ he cried, with 
many scowls, shrugs and grimaces, as if the crea- 
ture were a disagreeable old acquaintance of his. 

Still nodding and grimacing, he continued 
following the tracks round, then looked in at 
the shack again, and after another tremendous 
spasm of shrugs, grimaces and unintelligible 
Russian, started off at a run on the track across 
the mill-pond. 

Laughing a little in spite of her troubles, 
Milly stood watching him. He went out of 
sight up the creek, and was gone for as much 
as half an hour, when, to her astonishment, 
he reappeared, now fairly shouting, with his 
arms full—her clock, rolling-pin, bread-tray, 
and no end of cans! 

On he came, grinning broadly, crying, ‘‘ Ros- 
somaka! Rossomaka!’’ making all kinds of 
signs for Milly to get something like a basket 
and return with him. 

She took her sheet-iron wash-tub, which had 
two handles,—the same under which she had 
once taken shelter in the mill-pond,—and aecom- 
panied him up the creek. The Lett had followed 
the tracks, and at a distance of a mile from the 
shack had found the clock, cans and everything 
else, buried under dry leaves, sticks and snow. 

Not to linger over this part of Milly’s adven- 
ture, nearly ail that they had lost was recovered. 
Numbers of the beef cans were deeply indented 
by the animal’s teeth, and two or three were 
actually bitten through the tin. In its efforts 
to get at the meat inside the cans, the ‘‘rosso- 
maka’’ had cut its mouth on the sharp edges 
of metal so badly that the snow round was 
stained with its blood. 

The coffee cans, the tea-canister, oatmeal 
packages, nearly everything, in fact, except the 
candles,. were found there. These last the 
animal had evidently eaten, wicks and all. 
What it could not eat, it mischievously carried 
off and buried. 

For this ‘‘rossomaka’’ was nothing more or 
less than a wolverene, or carcajou—that being 
the name given the animal in Russia; and 
Canadian woodsmen whom I have asked con- 
cerning the wolverene, or glutton, assure me 
that the account given by the Woodbridges of 
this one’s performance is quite within well- 
authenticated instances of its habits and tricks. 

It is needless to say that the Lett got his tea, 
and that Milly made him up a generous package 
of other things to carry home. 

When Freeman Woodbridge returned, late that 
afternoon, with a sled-load of canned goods 
from Fort St. John, his daughter met him with 
a smiling face. 
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much! You’re a duck! Let’s 
run to luncheon together, quick.’’ 

Somehow the big corridors did not 
seem half so bleak echoing to those 
warm OQ’ Neill voices. 

“This morning’s just spun by, but 
ETTY stood at her door, gazing drearily |oh, this long, dreary afternoon!’’ 
down the long, empty corridor in which | sighed Betty, as she wandered into 
the breakfast-gong echoed mournfully. | the library. ‘‘O me, there goes Alice 

All the usual brisk scenes of that hour, groups | Johns with her arms loaded with presents to 
of girls in Peter Thomson. suits or starched | mail, and I can’t give a single soul anything !’’ 
shirt-waists, or a pair of energetic ones, red-| ‘‘Do you know where ‘Quotations for Occa- 
cheeked and shining-eyed from a run in the/| sions’ has gone?’’ Betty turned to face pretty 
snow, had vanished as by the wand of some evil | Rosamond Howitt, the only senior left behind. 
magician. Silent and lonely was the corridor. *‘Gone to be rebound. I heard Miss Dyce 
‘* And it’s the day before Christmas !’’ groaned | say so.’’ 
Betty. Two chill little tears hung on her eye-| ‘*O dear, I needed it so!’ 
lashes. ‘Could I help? I know a lot of rimes and 

The night before, in the excitement of getting | tags of proverbs and things like that.’’ 
the girls off with all their trunks and packages| ‘‘Oh, if you would help me, I’d be so grate- 
intact, she had not realized the homesickness of | ful! Won’t you come to my room? You see, 
the deserted school. Now it seemed to pierce | I promised a friend in town, who is to have a 
her very bones. Christmas dinner, and who’s been very kind to 

‘‘O dear, why did father have to lose his | me, that I’d paint the place cards and write 
money? ’T'was easy enough last September to | some quotation appropriate to each guest. I’m 
decide I wouldn’t take the expensive journey | shamefully late over it, my own gifts took 
home these holidays, and for all of us to promise | such a time; but the painting, at least, is 
we wouldn’t give each other as much as a_ done.’’ 

Christmas card. But now!’? The two chill| Rosamond led the way to her room, and there 
tears slipped over the edge of her eyelashes. | displayed the cards which she had painted. 
**Well, I know how I’!l spend this whole day;| ‘‘You can’t think of my helplessness! [If it 
I’ll come right up here after breakfast and cry | were a Greek verb now, or a lost and strayed 
and ery and cry!’ Somewhat fortified by this | angle—but poetry !’’ 

cheering resolve, Betty went to breakfast. | Betty trotted back and forth between the 

Whatever the material joys of that meal might | room and the library, delved into books, and 
be, it certainly was not ‘‘a feast of reason and | even evolved a verse which she audaciously 
a flow of soul.’’ Betty, whose sense of humor | tagged ‘‘old play,’’ in imitation of Sir Walter 
never perished, even in such a frost, looked | Scott. 
round the table at the eight grim-faced girls| ‘‘I think they are really and truly very bright, 
doomed to a Christmas in school, and quoted | and I know Mrs. Fernell will be delighted.’’ 
mischievously to herself, ‘‘On with the dance, | Rosamond wrapped up the cards carefully. ‘‘I 
let joy be unconfined. ’’ can’t begin to tell you how you’ve helped me. 

Breakfast bolted, she lagged back to her! It was sweet in you to give me your whole 
room, stopping to stare out of the corridor afternoon.’’ 
windows. The dinner-bell rang at that moment, and the 

She saw nothing of the snowy landscape, | two went down together. 
however. Instead, a picture, the gayest med-| ‘‘Come for a little run; I haven’t been out 
ley of many colors and figures, danced before | all day,’’ whispered Rosamond, slipping her 
her eyes: Christmas trees thumping in through | hand into Betty’s as they left the table. 
the door, mysterious bundles scurried into dark| A great round moon swung cold and bright 
corners, little brothers and sisters flying about | over the pines by the lodge. 
with festoons of mistletoe, scarlet ribbon and; ‘‘Down the road a bit,—just a little way,— 
holly, everywhere sound and laughter and | to the church,’’ suggested Betty. 
excitement. The motto of Betty’s family was,| They stepped out into the silent country road. 
‘*Never do to-day what you can put off till| ‘‘Why, the little mission is as gay as—as 
to-morrow’’; therefore the preparations of a| Christmas! I wonder why ?’’ 
fortnight were always crowded into a day. Betty glanced at the bright windows of the 

The year before, Betty had rushed till her | small, plain church. ‘‘Oh, some Christmas- 
nerves were taut and her temper snapped, had | eve doings,’’ she answered. 
shaken the twins, raged at the housemaid, and; Some one stepped quickly out from the 
had gone to bed at midnight weeping with | church door. 
weariness. But in memory only the joy of the! ‘‘O Miss Vernon, I am relieved! I had 
day remained. begun to fear you could not come.’’ 

“T think I could endure this jail of a school, The girls saw it was the tall old rector, his 
and not getting one single present, but it breaks | white hair shining silver bright in the moon- 
my heart not to give one least little thing to any | beams. 
one! Why, who ever heard of such a Christ-| ‘‘We’re just two girls from the school, sir,’’ 
mas |’? said Rosamond. 

**Won’t you hunt for that blue —’’ ‘Dear, dear!’ His voice was both impatient 

‘*Broken my thread again !’’ and distressed. ‘‘I hoped you were my organ- 

‘‘Give me those scissors !’’ ist. We are all ready for our Christmas-eve 








Betty jumped out of her day-dream. She had | service, but we can do nothing without the | 


wandered into ‘‘Cork,’’ and the three O’ Neills | music.’”’ 

surrounded her, staring. **T can play the organ a little,’”’ said Betty. 
‘*I beg your pardon—I heard you—and it ‘‘I’d be glad to help.”’ 

was so like home the day before Christmas —’’| ‘‘You can? My dear child, how fortunate! 
‘“‘Did you hear the heathen rage?’’ cried | But—do you know the service?’ 


Katherine. ‘Yes, sir, it’s my church.’’ 
‘Dolls for Aunt Anne’s mission,’ explained| No vested choir stood ready to march trium- 
Constance. phantly chanting into the choir stalls. Only a| 


‘*You’re so forehanded that all your presents | few girls and boys waited in the dim old choir- 
went a week ago, I suppose.’’ Eleanor swept | loft, where Rosamond seated herself quietly. 
clear a chair. ‘‘The clan O’ Neill is never fore-| Betty’s fingers trembled so at first that the 
handed.’’ music sounded dull and far away; but her 

‘*You’d think I was from the number of | courage crept back to her in the silence of the 
thumbs I’ve grown this morning. O misery !’’ | church, and the organ seemed to help her with 
Eleanor jerked a snarl of thread out on the|a brave power of its own. In the dark church 
floor. only the altar and a great gold star above it 

Betty had never cared for ‘‘Cork,’’ but now | shone bright. Through an open window some- 
the hot, worried faces of its girls appealed to| where behind her she could hear the winter 
her. wind rattling the ivy leaves and bending the 

**Let me help. I’m a regular silkworm.’’ trees. Yet somehow she did not feel lonesome 

The O’Neills assented with eagerness, and|and forsaken this Christmas eve, far 
Betty began to sew in a capable, swift way | away from home, but safe and comforted 
that made the others stare and sigh in relief. and sheltered. The voice of the old rector 

The dolls were many, the O’Neills slow. | reached her faintly in pauses; habit led 
Betty worked till her feet twitched on the floor ; | her along the service, and the star at the 
yet she enjoyed the morning, for it held an | altar held her eyes. 
entirely new sensation, that of helping some| Strange new ideas and emotions flowed 
one else get ready for Christmas. in upon her brain. Tears stole softly 

‘Done !’” into her eyes, yet she felt in her heart a 

**We never could have finished if you hadn’t | sweet glow. Slowly the Christmas pic- 
helped! Thank you, Betty Luther, very, very | ture that had flamed and danced before 
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holly and mistletoe and tinsel, faded 
out, and another shaped itself, solemn 
and beautiful in the altar light. 

*“‘My dear child, I thank you very 
much !’’ The old rector held Betty’s hand 
in both his. ‘‘I cannot have a Christmas | to girls who really wanted to hear, and so it was 
morning service,—our people have too | that the flash came often into her eyes. 
much to do to come then,—but I was! ‘‘I have had a happy morning, thank you, 
especially anxious that our evening service | Betty—and all.’’ She said it very simply, yet 
should have some message, some inspiration | a quick throb of pity and liking beat in Betty’s 
for them, and your music has made it so. You | heart. 
have given me great aid. May your Christmas ‘*How stupid we are about judging people! 
be a blessed one.’’ she thought. Yet Betty had always prided 

“I was glad to play, sir. Thank you?’ | herself on her character-reading. 
answered Betty, simply. ‘‘Hurrah, the mail and express are in!’’ 

**Let’s run!’’ she cried to Rosamond, and | The girls ran excitedly to their rooms. 
they raced back to school. | Betty alone went to hers without interest. 

She fell asleep that night without one smallest | ‘‘Why, Hilma, what’s happened ?”’ 
tear. | ‘The little round-faced Swedish maid mopped 

— | the big tears with her duster, and choked out: 

The next morning Betty dressed hastily, and ‘*Nothings, ma’am !’’ 
catching up her mandolin, set out into the ‘*Of course there is! You’re crying like 
corridor. ; | everything. ’’ 

Something swung against her hand as she| Hilma wept aloud. ‘‘Christmas day it is, 
| opened the door. It was a great bunch of holly, | and mine family and mine friends have party, 
glossy green leaves and glowing berries, and | now all day.’’ 
hidden in the leaves was a card: **Where ?”” 

‘Betty, Merry Christmas,’’ was all, but only Hilma jerked her head toward the window. 
one girl wrote that dainty hand. ‘Oh, you mean in town? Why can’t you 

‘*A winter rose,’’ whispered Betty, happily, | go?’’ 
and stuck the bunch into the ribbon of her| ‘‘I work. And never before am I from home 
mandolin. Christmas day.’’ 

Down the corridor she ran until she faceda| Betty shivered. 
closed door. Then, twanging her mandolin, **Never before am J from home Christmas 
she burst out with all her power into a gay | day,’’ she whispered. 

Christmas carol. High and sweet sang her| She went close to the girl, very tall and slim 
voice in the silent corridor all through the gay | and bright beside the dumpy, flaxen Hilma. 
carol. Then, sweeter still, it changed into a| ‘*What work do you do?’”’ 

Christmas hymn. Then from behind the closed **The cook, he cooks the dinner and the 
doors sounded voices : |supper; I put it on and wait it on the young 

‘*Merry Christmas, Betty Luther !’’ | ladies and wash the dishes. The others all are 

Then Constance O’ Neill’s deep, smooth alto | gone.’’ 
flowed into Betty’s soprano; and at the last all Betty laughed suddenly. ‘‘Hilma, go put on 
nine girls joined in ‘‘Adeste Fideles.’’ Christ- , your best clothes, quick, and go down to your 
mas morning began with music and laughter. | party. I’m going to do your work.’’ 

‘**This is your place, Betty. You are lord of| Hilma’s eyes rounded with amazement. 
Christmas morning.’’ **The cook, he be mad.’’ 

Betty stood, blushing, red as the holly in her **No, he won’t. He won’t care whether it’s 
hand, before the breakfast-table. Miss Hyle, | Hilma or Betty, if things get done all right. I 
the teacher at the head of the table, had given | know how to wait on table and wash dishes. 
up her place. There’s no housekeeper here to object. Run 

The breakfast was a merry one. After it | along, Hilma; be back by nine o’clock—and— 
somebody suggested that they all go skating on | Merry Christmas.’’ 
the pond. Hilma’s face beamed through her tears. She 

Betty hesitated and glanced at Miss Hyle| was speechless with joy, but she seized Betty’s 
and Miss Thrasher, the two sad - looking | slim brown hand and kissed it loudly. 
teachers. ‘‘What larks!’’ ‘‘Is it a joke?’ ‘Betty, 

She approached them and said, ‘‘Won’t you | you’re the handsomest butler !’’ 
come skating, too?’’ Betty, in a white shirt-waist suit, a jolly red 

Miss Thrasher, hardly older than Betty her- | bow pinned on her white apron, and a little 
self, and pretty in a white, frightened way, |cap cocked on her dark hair, waved them to 
refused, but almost cheerfully. ‘‘I have a| their seats at the holly-decked table. ‘‘Merry 
Christmas box to open and Christmas letters to | Christmas! Merry Christmas |!’’ 
write. Thank you very much!’’ **Nobody is ill, Betty?’’ Rosamond asked, 

Betty’s heart sank as she saw Miss Hyle’s | anxiously. 
face. ‘‘Goodness, she’s coming !’’ ‘‘If I had three guesses, I should use every 

Miss Hyle was the most unpopular teacher | one in guessing that our maid wanted to go into 
in school. Neither ill-tempered nor harsh, she | town for the day, and Betty took her place.’’ 
was so cold, remote and rigid in face, voice and | It was Miss Hyle’s calm voice. 
manner that the warmest-blooded shivered! Betty blushed. It was her turn now to flash 
away from her, the least sensitive shrank. back a glance; and those two sparks kindled 
| **I have no skates, but I should like to borrow | the fire of friendship. 

a pair to learn, if I may. I have never tried,’’ It was a jolly Christmas dinner, with the 
| she said. **butler’’ eating with the family. 

The tragedies of a beginner on skates are to| ‘‘And now the dishes!’ thought Betty. It 
the observers, especially if such be schoolgirls, | must be admitted the ‘‘washing up’’ after a 
subjects for unalloyed mirth. The nine girls | Christmas dinner of twelve is not a subject for 
choked and turned their backs and even giggled | much joy. 
aloud as Miss Hyle went prone, now backward| ‘‘Il propose we all help Betty wash the 
with a whack, now forward in a limp crumple. | dishes!’’ cried Rosamond Howitt. 

But amusement became admiration. Miss| Out in the kitchen every one laughed and 
Hyle stumbled, fell, laughed merrily, scrambled | talked and got in the way, and had a good time; 
up, struck out, and skated. Presently she was | and if the milk-pitcher was knocked on the floor 
swinging up the pond in stroke with Betty | and the pudding-bowl emptied in Betty’s lap— 
and Eleanor O’ Neill. why, it was all ‘‘merry_Christmas,’’ 

‘*Miss Hyle, you’re great!’’ cried Betty, at} After that they all skated again. When they 
the end of the morning. ‘‘I’ve taught dozens | came in, little Miss Thrasher, looking almost 
and scores to skate, but never anybody like you. | gay in a rose-red gown, met them in the cor- 
You’ ve a genius for skating.’’ ridor. 

Miss Hyle’s blue eyes shot a sudden flash at| ‘‘I thought it would be fun,”’ she said, shyly, 
Betty that made her whole severe face light up. | ‘‘to have supper in my room. I have a big 

“I’ve never had a chance to learn, | box from home. 1 couldn’t possibly eat all the 
—at home there never is any ice,—but I | things myself, and if you’! bring chafing-dishes 
have always been athletic.’’ and spoons, and those things, I’ll cook it, and 

‘*Where is your home, Miss Hyle?’’ | we can sit round my open fire.’’ 
asked Betty. Miss Thrasher’s room was homelike, with 

‘‘Cawnpore, India.’’ its fire of white birch and its easy chairs, and 

‘India !’’ gasped Eleanor. ‘‘How de-| Miss Thrasher herself proved to be a pleasant 
lightful! Oh, won’t you tell us about it, | hostess. 

Miss Hyle?’’ After supper Miss Hyle told a tale of India, 

So it was that Miss Hyle found herself | Miss Thrasher gave a Rocky Mountain adven- 
talking about something besides triangles | ture, and the girls contributed ghost and burglar 
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stories till each guest was in a thrill of delightful 
horror. 

‘*We’ ve had really a fine day !’’ 

**T expected to die of homesickness, but it’s 
been jolly !’’ 

**So did I, but I have actually been happy.’’ 

Thus the girls commented as they started for 


**IT have enjoyed my day,”’ said little Miss 
Thrasher, ‘‘very much.’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed, it’s been a merry Christmas.’’ 
Miss Hyle spoke almost eagerly. 

Betty gave a little jump; she realized each 
one of them was holding her hand and pressing 
it a little ‘*Thank you, it’s been a lovely 
evening. Good night!’’ 

Rosamond had invited Betty to share her 











roommate’s bed, but both girls were too tired 
and sleepy for any confidences. 

**It’s been the queerest Christmas !’’ thought 
Betty, as she drifted toward sleep. ‘‘Why, I 
haven’t given one single soul one single pres- 
ent !’”’ 

Yet she smiled, drowsily happy, and then the 
room seemed to fill with a bright, warm light, 
and round the bed there danced a great Christ- 
mas wreath, made up of the faces of the three 
O’ Neills, and the thin old rector, with his 
white hair, and pretty Rosamond Howitt, and 
frightened Miss Thrasher, and the homesick 
girls, and lonely Miss Hyle, and tear-dimmed 
Hilma. 

And all the faces smiled and nodded, and called, 
‘*Merry Christmas, Betty, merry Christmas !’’ 
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HE civilized natives of this 
Tt) little republic on the west 

coast of Africa are descended from the 
freed slaves of the United States, and when 
they emigrated to West Africa between 1822 
and 1877 they brought with them Anglo- 
Saxon ideals and prejudices. 

Among these was the reverence for C hrist- 
mas as the great day of rejoicing in the 
winter solstice, although Christmas day 
occurs in the hottest month of the year, so 
far as Liberia is concerned. The autumn 
rains are finished in November, and the dry 
and sometimes chilly north wind that blows 
across the Sahara Desert does not make 
itself felt till the month of January. 

Consequently Christmas week at Monro- 
via—the Liberian capital—means twelve 
hours of sullen sunshine, with a shade tem- 
perature of one hundred degrees, made more 
oppressive by the steamy atmosphere, dur- 
ing the day, and twelve hours black night— 
if there be no moon—with a temperature 
scarcely below ninety degrees Fahrenheit, 
and not a breath of air stirring. 

This is the love season of the cockroach. 
The stillness and the moist warmth excite 
him to bold flights through the haunts of 
men, and zigzag scurryings over walls and 
floors and ceilings; so that the European 
who dislikes to find these noisome insects 
running over him as he lies in bed must 
perforce sleep, or try to sleep, within the 
imprisonment of a mosquito curtain. 

Under these circumstances it is difficult for 
the exile to be gay. But there is no feeling of 
depression or lack of mirth among the Liberians, 
civilized and uncivilized. ‘Those who speak 
English as their native tongue, who dress in 
European clothes and assemble in Christian 
churches for worship, observe the festival with 
as much enthusiasm as if they were a northern 
people gazing upon snow, ice and leafless trees ; 
they have their Santa Claus for the children in 
the early morning, their exchanging of Christ- 
mas cards, their morning service with vigorous 
singing, and their substantial midday meal of 
beef and turkey and plum pudding. 

There is the afternoon siesta possibly for the 
elders, but an afternoon of romps for the young 
people. 

With the evening comes another meal of an 
amplitude and heaviness truly Anglo-Saxon, 


co & * * 


Vv. A COLLECTION OF FIREARMS. 


EERSONS who have visited the various 
(P} sportsmen’s shows, which have become 

a pleasing incident of winter life in 
several cities, or who saw the Jamestown 
Exposition, can hardly have failed to notice the 
remarkable collection of firearms there exhibited. 
The collection is notable, not so much for the | 
number of pieces as for their rarity, their vn 
condition, and their chronological sequence. | 
The gathering of this collection is an interesting 


example of the results which patience, intelli- | 
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British civilization without definitely ranking 
themselves as Christians, celebrate their ‘‘ Klis- 
simas’’ with equal exuberance, and perhaps 
with some inebriety. 

Many of the men and boys turn out quite 
smartly dressed, clothed with a degree of taste 
that is rather a surprise to the European who 
has not visited these regions for several years, 
and remembers the uncouth and inappropriate 
European clothing formerly affected by West 
African negroes. The modern Kroo boy who 
dwells in Monrovia or Sierra Leone is, on féte 
days, nearly as particular about the crease in 
his trousers as a British soldier. 

He dresses in excellent serge, in clothes the 
cut of which suggests a very decent tailor. 
His feet are clad in sensible brown boots or 
shoes. He has a flannel or a cotton shirt that 
is loose about the neck, with a turned-down 
collar and a very smart tie; while on his head 
he wears an imitation Panama or a Homburg, 
or an ordinary straw hat with an appropriate 
ribbon. 

His wife is probably much more grotesque, 
in a kind of extravagant compromise between 
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CHRISTMAS DAY IN LIBERIA. 


and then Christmas trees, magic lanterns, dan- 
cing, and those fireworks which seem so specially 
dear to the Liberian heart that rejoices. There 
are fine displays of rockets let off from the more 
important houses, but the mass of the people, 
especially the children, delight in firecrackers 
and bombs that explode with a deafening noise. 

There is no sleep for the stranger within their 
gates on Christmas night, for the explosion of 
bombs and crackers, the braying of brass bands, 
the barking of excited dogs, the shouting of 
men and the shrill laughter of women last 
nearly to the break of day, which in Liberia, 
as in other equatorial countries, occurs invari- 
ably at half past five in the morning. 

The semicivilized blacks,—notably the Kroo 
boys,—who have assumed lately a good deal of 
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the dress of a European woman and the loose 
clothes of the West African negress. Good taste 
has not yet reached the costume of the Kroo boy’s 
wife, although it is showing itself distinctly in 
the women’s dress at Sierra Leone and on the 
Gold Coast. 

The Kroo boys’ feast takes place generally in 
the afternoon, in the waterside streets of Mon- 
rovia, and is possibly displayed outside the 
houses, in the middle of the street on tables set 
up on trestles. 

It is served with decorum and eaten with 
manners quite as good as those of the British 
peasantry. It consists probably of large quan- 
tities of rice with chunks of meat cooked with 
curry-powder ; tinned salmon; pickles, confgc- 
tionery and biscuits; and is washed down 
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was an agreeable occupation for a good many 
evenings, and the duplicates and other pieces 
that the new owner cared but little for were 
put in as good order as the rest. Thirty dollars 
had looked all the time like a piece of extrava- 


gence and persistence can accomplish in achiev- | gance, but the idea of selling the articles that 


ing a desired end. 


firearms dates from his boyhood, but his collec- 


| were not wanted had been in the professor’s 
The owner of the collection, still a young | 
man, is a college professor. His interest in | 


mind from the start. 
Where and how to sell them was the question. 
The professor had been a reader of several 


tion was begun only seven years ago, without | publications devoted to shooting and fishing, 
any money which he felt that he could justly | and he remembered that he always turned first 


spend for the mere gratification of a hobby, and | 
yet begun with the deliberate intention of 
making it eventually the best in existence. 

A friend, knowing the professor’s interest in 
anything that was made to use powder and ball, | 


said to him one day, ‘‘You ought to get | 


to the departments ‘‘For Sale or Exchange.’’ 
If it was so in his case, was it not likely to be 
so with others? He inserted a small advertise- 
ment in two of the sportsmen’s papers, with the 
| result that he disposed of most of his duplicates 
at a price which left him with his original 


acquainted with old man Hodgkins. He’s got | thirty dollars and the few choice pieces which 


a trunkful of guns and pistols.’’ 
The young professor took an early occasion 


to look up ‘‘old man Hodgkins.’? He found| wrote in answer to his advertisement 
him to be a collector of all sorts of junk, curios | remarked that they were particularly 
and ‘‘truck,’’ all of which was for sale. The | desirous of getting so and so—mentioning 
|this or that firearm. All these letters 


firearms were brought out and examined. 
Among them were several desirable pieces. 
The rest were of no great rarity or value. But 
the old man would not separate the lot. His 
price for the whole was thirty dollars. 

After some hesitation the professor paid the 
money and took the firearms. The cleaning 
and restoring of those that needed restoration 


| a definite customer in mind, from whom 


he wished to keep. 
But that was not all. Several of those who 


were carefully preserved and filed alpha- 
betically for reference; and thus, when- 
ever a pawn-shop or a junk-dealer or 
second-hand store or auction-room dis- 
closed one of the desired articles, the 
young professor was able to buy it with 








he could ask a reasonable profit. In this way he 
was able from the first to add desirable pieces to 
his own collection without actual outlay, since 
they were purchased with the profits of other 
articles which he had sold. 

From the very beginning he observed certain 
definite rules: To keep nothing which was not 
the best of its kind; to represent each article 
which he offered for sale exactly as it was; to 
get the names and addresses of as many other 
collectors as possible, and to learn what each 
one had and what each wanted. 

Whenever a good piece was found of which 
the professor himself already had a duplicate, 
or which he did not desire to keep, he bought it 
if the price was reasonable. Then he made a 
drawing of it, with a detailed description, from 
which he produced on a neostyle as many copies 
as there were collectors who desired that article. 
These copies sent out by mail, almost invariably 
brought back offers which enabled him to make 
a speedy sale at a good profit. If the 
article bought was a better specimen or 
in better condition than the duplicate in 
his own collection, he kept it and sold 
his own. 

The advantages of dealing with other 
collectors were so obvious that small 
advertisements were inserted in many 
papers, asking collectors to send their 
hames and addresses, and to state what 
they had to sell or exchange, and what 
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with poisonous whisky, lager beer, ginger ale 
and palm wine. 

Festivities of some sort are worked in by the 
Mohammedan Vei and Mandingo people of 
western Liberia who may be residing at Mon- 
rovia at Christmas time. There is little or no 
fanaticism about the Mohammedanism of these 
West African people. They are usually comely 
to look at, both men and women, because of 
their exceedingly tasteful costume. The men 
wear a voluminous robe, often of striped blue 
and white, or of deep indigo blue. Under this 
are the baggy breeches of the western Sudan, 
becoming tight and close-fitting about the calf 
of the leg. ‘These Mohammedans wear a small 
embroidered cap on the shaven head. Their 
feet are protected by elegantly designed sandals. 

Their women swathe the head in a small 
turban of brightly colored silk or cotton, and 
wear a long striped cloth from the waist to the 
feet, which hangs in graceful folds. Athwart 
the shoulders and the breast are draped swathes 
of richly colored velvet. 

Mingling with the Christmas crowds also 
are unadulterated savages from the interior, 

usually a graceful people of golden-brown 
skin and lithe movements, the hair of the 
head worn in stiff plaits both by men and 
women. 

The setting of this Christmas scene at 
Monrovia somewhat resembles the Palm 
House at Kew. ‘There is the same splen- 
did tropical vegetation—palms, dracenas, 
bananas—and the same steamy atmosphere. 
Where vegetation has been removed by the 
hand of man, the exposed earth or rock is 
a dull rust-red. The houses are of red 
brick with white roofs, white woodwork and 
green shutters. The verandas are sometimes 
brightly painted in blue or red or yellow. 
Nearly every house is set in gay gardens 
of red jasmine, roses, and the bright yellow 
allamanda. 

The outlook seaward is not always so 
attractive as the views of the brightly colored 
city set in such a bower of vegetation ; for 
the heat haze and the moisture in the atmos- 
phere blur the horizon, and the color of the 
sea reflects in a more somber tone the dul! 
blue-gray of the misty sky. Close to the 
shore, however, there is the brilliant white 
foam of the breakers. 

Possibly as one sallies forth at night to 
keep tryst at some hospitable house the 
awful languor of the evening is broken by a 
brief but appalling thunder-storm. Before 
the rain falls one hurries to one’s destina- 
tion through the intermittent glare of blue 
lightning, a glare that is every now and 
then intensified by a whiteness that leaves 
one blind for half a minute ; while following 

sharp on this awful flash comes such a 
rattle of thunder as adds deafness to the blind- 
ness Of the scared stranger. 

Monrovia is punctilious about evening dress, 
and expects not only a swallow-tailed coat, a 
white waistcoat and dress trousers, but silk 
socks and pumps. 

Therefore, in addition to the terror of being 
struck by lightning, the guest undergoes the 
nightmare experience of not being able to move 
quickly enough toward his destination to escape 
that threatened deluge of rain which in spite of 
umbrella or mackintosh will ruin for all time 
his evening shoes. 

But at this season of the year these tornadoes 
are generally dry. It may be that after a good 
dinner and a dance in which all considerations 
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they wished to buy. By this means, in time, a 
list of three thousand collectors was gathered. 
All were arranged in card-catalogue form, for 
instant and convenient reference. The pro- 
fessor, moreover, became so well known to other 
collectors that he soon found himself acting as 
a clearing-house for information about his hobby, 
and a middleman for the exchange of their wares 
—an advantage from which he could not help 
reaping profit. 

There has, of course, been much reading on 
the history of firearms, and much personal 
searching of old catalogues and individual haunt- 
ing of the dark corners of trade in many cities ; 
but it has all been the recreation of a man 
whose real work, extensive and exacting, has 
never been neglected ; and the results are aston- 
ishing. 

The young professor is now admittedly the 
best authority in America upon the history of 
firearms. [lis collection is the finest in the 
United States, if not in the world, in the 
number of rare pieces which it contains, in 
the condition of all the pieces, and in the infre- 
quency of breaks in the historical sequence. In 
addition to these two achievements, the collec- 
tion, so far from representing a large outlay of 
money, has not only been gathered without any 
expense whatever, but has actually netted an 
average income of about one thousand dollars a 
year. The collection itself is now estimated tuo 
be worth twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
various exposition companies have paid from 
one hundred and fifty to one thousand dollars 
merely for the privilege of displaying it for a 
few weeks, and have borne the expense of 
insurance and transportation besides. 

This is what intelligence will accomplish, 
even with a hobby. 
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of shirt-front, tie and waistcoat are thrown 
aside in favor of an abandonment to Christmas 
gaiety, the Christmas guest in Monrovia walks 















back to his temporary home under a clear starlit 
sky, refreshed by just that half-hour of precious 
coolness that comes after midnight. 
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AVING lived all 
Th his fourteen years 

in New York City, 
making occasional visits 
to his grandfather’s house 
in Connecticut, Horace 
Mason had often sighed 
for an adventure, and 
lamented because life in 
the eastern part of the 
country is so tame and 
uninteresting. It had cer- 
tainly never occurred to 
him that the chance for 
a pretty thrilling adven- 
ture existed in the quiet 
country neighborhood in 
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Horace thought, were cu- 
riously 
moles make under matted 
grass. He had often 
amused himself in sum- 
mer digging out these 
mole-paths, and wonder- 
ing why the crooked 
ways were constructed. 
These avenues through 
the alder thickets, away 
down in the bottom of a 
swamp quite impenetra- 
ble without them, often 
came to an abrupt end. 
Then Horace, floundering 
on hands and knees in 


| through the tunnel toward the pool that 
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| he had crossed less than an hour before. 


like the paths | 





which his grandfather 
lived. 





the New York Evening Mail. 


the deep snow, sometimes 
thrusting his foot down 








About a week before 
Christmas Horace’s mother took him to his 
grandfather’s farm for the holidays—he had 
seldom been there in winter. 

The weather became remarkably cold and 
rough, but Horace found pleasure in walk- 
ing about woods and pastures in rubber boots 
and ulster, and noting how odd the familiar 
seenes looked when covered with snow and ice, 
instead of dressed in green. 

A tree was to be set up on Christmas eve in 
the old homestead; but Uncle John, on the 
afternoon of the 23d, brought in for the cele- 
bration a rather scraggly little red cedar, brown 
rather than greén, which Horace deemed totally 
unfit for the dignity of a Christmas celebration. 

‘‘Why didn’t you get a fir balsam, with a 
nice even top to it?’’? Horace asked his uncle. 

‘*Don’t grow around here.’’ 

‘*But there are some over in the Big Swamp,’’ 
said Horace. 

‘‘Never noticed ’em,’’ said Uncle John. 

Horace said nothing to this, because he was 
aware that he had often noticed things about 
the region, in the way of trees, plants and 
birds, which were apparently quite unobserved 
by the residents. 

‘You won’t be offended if I go after one 
to-morrow, will you, Uncle John?” 

‘*Bless your heart, no!’’ 

The next morning a blizzard raged. Horace, 
looking out, saw nothing but the whirling fine 
snow; the wind rattled all the shutters on the 
old house; it shook the building to its very 
foundations. 

Horace thought it would be great fun to go 
out into this storm, with ulster, high rubber 
boots, and cap over his ears, looking for a 
Christmas tree in the Big Swamp. It did not 
oecur to him that he needed to get his mother’s 
permission for the expedition, and it certainly 
did not occur to her that the boy would start 
out in such a storm. 

Shortly after breakfast he took an ax from 
the wood-shed, and was gone. On the way he 
thought for a time that he must turn back—the 
storm buffeted him so terribly, and the cold, in 
spite of his warm coverings, was so intense. 
But he fought his way along, and at last came 
to the borders of the swamp, a flat tract of per- 
haps a hundred acres, lying in a hollow be- 
tween hills. 

In the spring this level expanse was mostly 
covered with water, up through which grew 
many low red maples, some scattered firs and 
cedars, and a jungle of alders. Horace had 
often wished that he might explore the gloomy 
depths of this swamp, but in midsummer mos- 
quitoes and pools forbade. Now, with the 
ground and the pools frozen, he had no doubt 
he could pass through the swamp from end to 
end. 

He left the wood road, and plowed through 

the deep snow along the margin of the swamp, 
looking out for firs. But he could see nothing 
more than a rod or two away. The storm did 
not diminish, and all about him the snow 
seemed extraordinarily deep. He sank into it 
up to his knees, and sometimes it was deeper 
still. He walked thus a long way om the edge 
of the swamp woodland, not caring to plunge 
into the swamp until he should have spied out 
a balsam. 
At last he saw, through the cloud of snow, 
the tapering head of an unmistakable fir balsam. 
He struck into the swamp after it, parting the 
alder branches with the ax held with both 
hands before him, and sinking two or three 
inches deeper into the snow. 

The fir proved to be too irregular for a 
Christmas tree. Then, through the snow, he 
saw another farther in the swamp. He pene- 
trated to that, and found one side of it lacking. 
Beyond were other firs, and he fought his way 
deeper and deeper into the swamp. 

He discovered now a circumstance that aided 
him somewhat in working his way through the 
jungle. The matted alders seemed to lean away 
in masses from the hummocks of earth upon 
which they grew, in such a way as to make 
crooked arched - over passageways, which, 





into a watery depth, had 
to break his way with his ax through to another 
opening. 

He found the seclusion somewhat interesting. 
Down here there was no wind, and his cloth- 
ing and his laborious exercise made him warm 
—even uncomfortably so. He lay a few 





minutes on his back, in a place where he could 
look up through an opening in the 
branches, and marveled at the sight 
of the stormy maelstrom overhead. 

The whirling snow looked black. 
For a moment the current of it seemed 
flowing like a river all one way ; then 
it appeared to turn, to cross itself, 
and to twist about in a circle, from 
which it soon disentangled itself, to 
resume its swift and steady march in 
one direction. 

All at once it occurred to Horace to 
ask himself, Which direction was that? 
He thought first that he could not get 
lost in the swamp so long as he could 
see which way the snow was driving ; 
but a chill ran over him when he 
reflected that he had not noticed, in 
his eagerness all the morning to be out 
in the storm, which way the wind 
was blowing. He tried now to think 
which way it had come as he walked 
to the swamp, but all he could recall 
was that the storm seemed to be coming 
from all directions at once. 

He started up with a sudden alarm ; 
and then, noticing the deep track he 
had made as he floundered to the place 
where he lay now, he began to laugh. 
To get out of the swamp, he had only 
to follow his tracks back. 

He had come in here to find a nice 
young fir for a Christmas tree, and he 
was bound to get one. As he sat up, 
preparatory to rising, he saw that the 
snow, sifting down straight and steady 
from the eddying masses above the tops 
of the alders, had covered his coat and 
trousers with a deposit half an inch 
thick. And the minute of inaction had 
made him feel cold and stiff. [le must 
be stirring. 

He plowed along farther into the 
swamp. Coming out on the surface of one of the 
pools, he was rejoiced to see some balsam tops 
that seemed not more than a rod or two from the 
other edge of the pool. He struck through to 
them, but found here not even a mole-path ; he 
had to cut and slash with his ax to get to the 
trunks of the firs. , 

Although the butts were five or six inches 
thick, the tops seemed tapering and even, and 
he set about cutting down one of the trees. 
Very soon he had the trunk cut in two, and it 
settled down into the snow ; but fall it certainly 





could not, so dense was the growth all about it. 
He had to drag the butt through the bushes, 
still fighting his way with the ax, until the tree 
lay nearly flat on the ground ; and then he found | 
that the shape did not suit him at all. 

He left this fir on the ground and went plow- | 
ing after another. 

Before long, traversing one of the tunnels 
under the alders, he came upon the very fir he 
wanted—a beautiful, even little tree, thick and 
green. He cut it down eagerly; but in another 
moment he found that it was as impracticable to 
drag that bushy-headed young tree through the 
alder jungle as it would have been to move a 
house through the same wilderness. Horace had 
literally to carve a way for it. He slashed and 
chopped and worked the tree along a rod or two, 
and this took him at least half an hour. 

Horace sat down, quite out of breath, 
on the butt of the little tree to think it 
over. How could he get the tree out? 
He pondered a good while, and began to 
feel very cold, and then looked up to see 
if the storm were still raging violently. 
It certainly was. The space above 
the treetops was black with clouds of 
snow. 

Then, chancing to look away in the 








direction from which he had come, he 
noticed that his tracks were already filled 
with snow! Horace jumped up, quite 
willing to leave his Christmas tree be- 
hind, and dragging his ax, rushed 


‘The track disappeared completely before 
he had reached this small open space. 
Although the alder branches were so 


| thick, they held up very little of the snow. 


Leafless and wiry, they afforded little surface 
for the hard snow to cling to. 
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|go straight 
| ring? 


Nevertheless, Horace found his way to the | 


pool, and there the storm struck him full in 
the face. It was blinding. 
see the fir tops that had beckoned him on an 
hour ago! Every track that he had made in 
coming in was completely obliterated ! 


janew and deliberately 
He could no longer | 


Perhaps if he beat round the outskirts of the | 
| 80 deeply but that he could find the place where 


pool he could find the tracks where he came in, 
among the bushes on the other side. So he 
began to walk round and round the little open 


space, searching in vain for the tracks, and | 


finding nothing but those by which he had just 


come out of the alders where he had cut the 
tree; and even these tracks were rapidly being 
covered. 

He began to feel decidedly queer, for he had 
not the slightest idea now which was the way 
out of theswamp. But he must be able to reach 
some place where he could see the woods; and 
once out of the swamp and into these, he 
could easily enough find his way back to the 
house. 

So for more than an hour—it seemed longer 


to him, but he had left his watch at home, and | 
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HE CUT IT DOWN EAGERLY. 


had no way of telling the time—he dragged | 
himself through the tunnels under the alders, 
or slashed to right and left with his ax. 


struggled and grew desperate, and never once | | save himself from swooning with joy. 
did he catch sight of anything that looked like | another minute he felt much better. 


the woods or the margin of the swamp. 

















of it filled him with horror. He hurled 
himself against the bushes; he threw 
himself on his hands and knees, and 
worked his way through the narrow 
passages. His mind went over and over 
various futile schemes for tracing his 
way. 

All at once he stopped and pondered. 
If he was really going round in a 
ring when he thought he was going 
straight, could it be possible that he would 
if he tried to go round in a 
And if he found his way back to his 
track and made a ring, why not start out 
add another ring to 
that? Enough circles made thus, placed side 
by side, would reach at last to the edge of the 
swamp. 

He went back on his tracks, and was pleased 
to find that the snow had not yet covered them 


he had branched off from the ring he had 
made. 

Walking back on this a few steps, Horace 
went off to the left, purposely intending to make 
another circle and come back to this one. But 
after threading and pushing his way a long 
time, he convinced himself that he was ‘not 
returning to it; no more tracks did he find. 
Did this mean that he was now following a 
straighter line, or merely that he was making 
a larger circle, and going entirely round the 
inner one? 

A terrible fear of the snow and the earth 
came over him, and he could not bear to get 
down on his hands and knees to follow the 
tunnels under the bushes. But he was too 
weak to fight his way upright through 
the thicket. His brain reeled as he 
strained his eyes for the five-hun- 
dredth time for some sign of the trees 
of the woods. 

It reeled still more when it seemed 
to him that he saw something large 
and black and shapeless through the 
gloom--some strange and threatening 
object descending upon him. 

The boy was so weak and tired 
and dazed by the long beating about 
and the everlasting swirl of the storm 
above his head, that he could not 
bring his reason to bear upon the 
consideration of the question what this 
thing might be. It seemed to dash 
forward at him, and the formless 
black mass then divided as if it were 
the mouth of a crocodile, and then it 
drew back ; it shook angrily from side 
to side; now it dashed at him again, 
and opened its terrible mouth. 

Horace felt himself swooning in 
horror, and he knew that if he fainted 
here it would be the last of him. 
Oh, why had not his mother sent for 
him? 

Then a thought of shame came 
over him, that he should be fainting 
with terror over something that could 
not be real. 

Out of this shame grew a resolution, 
and suddenly the resolution mended 
his reason, and enabled him to see 
that this terrible shapeless object was 
a great pine-tree, whose dark branches 
were waving and bending and opening 
in the storm, seen dimly through the 
thick snow. 

Then he was at the edge of the 
woods! He tore through the bushes, 
and came out on the clear space 
about the tree, and rushed up to it. He 
dropped the ax and put his arms round the 


He | | tree. Now he had to pull himself together to 


But in 
He had no 


| idea on which side of the swamp he was, but 


The snow grew deeper and deeper, and made | 
the arching tops of his mole-paths lower and | 


lower, while the labor of floundering and drag- 
ging himself through them became more terrible. 
Once he felt a thrill of relief upon coming of a 
track which he knew must be his own. He 
supposed that it was the track by which he 
had come into the jungle in the morning, 
strangely left uncovered by some better protection 
than the thicket had provided elsewhere. So 
he started back on it quite joyfully. And he 
followed it until he came to the trunk of a little 
maple-tree which he knew he had cut down 
not fifteen minutes before to clear a path. 

Then he knew he was winding about and had 
crossed his own tracks. If he followed them 
farther, they would simply bring him back to 
where he stood now. 

Meanwhile he had grown very faint—he was 
almost too badly scared to be aware that he 
was hungry. 

But he felt that it must be afternoon; and 


'on such a day, and at this time of year, the 


darkness would fall by half past three. 
He felt himself hopelessly lost—and 
abandoned, too, for why did not the 
people at the house miss him, and know 
that, having gone after a Christmas tree, 
he must be lost in the Big Swamp? 
Why did they not send after him? 

They must come! But if he sat down 
and waited for them he would get chilled. 
Already, in spite of his efforts, he felt a 
numbness creeping over him. The sense 





that did not matter. 
well enough now. 

After a little search, he found that he was 
exactly on the opposite side of the swamp from 
that on which he had gone in, And as he was 
skirting the edge of it, feeling fearfully hungry 
as well as weak, he saw, growing quite within 
his reach, a fine young fir-tree, 

Then he remembered that he had dropped 
the ax at the foot of the pine-tree, and he 
had to go back and get it before he could 
cut down the little tree. But he did cut it 
down, and staggered home with it, weak but 
triumphant. 

He found that it was three o’clock, and his 
mother was very much agitated, and Uncle 
John had gone away, _by the road, to the Big 
Swamp about half an hour before. The boy 
had been so much accustomed to going off by 
himself that his mother had not worried until 
he had failed to return for the midday meal. 
Nor had she any idea what sort of a place the 
Big Swamp was. 

When Uncle John got it through his some- 
what slow head that Horace had in all prob- 
ability actually gone there, he, too, had become 
alarmed, and after slow preparations, had 
started. Horace had missed him by coming 
home across the pastures. 

But Uncle John was brought home in an 
hour by the hired man, and as Horace felt much 
better after a good meal and a rest, the tree 
that he had brought was dressed, and the 
Christmas festival merrily celebrated by its aid. 


He could find his way 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BUCK, WASHINGTON. 
THE STATUE OF GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
‘¢ 7~ rafters’”’ in Australia are worthy people, 
for ‘‘to graft?’ there means to work 
hard. But the origin of that meaning of the 
word is as obscure as of the meaning now 
common in this country—to plunder the public. 


eae there is no national law against|.. . 


using the flag or shield of the United States 
for advertising purposes, the commissioner of 
patents has lately exercised his discretion, and 
decided that he will register no trade-marks 
which contain the arms of the United States 
or of any state or city, or any part of such 
arms. 


pr the baby Emperor of China, has been 
taken from his immediate family, and is 
cared for within the royal palace. According 
to the cable despatches from Peking, he was 
popularly reported as crying day and night for 
his old nurse. It is evident that even if he is 
Chinese and an emperor, he is still quite a 
human baby. 


(= Grant says that his father did not 
smoke to great excess until after the capture 
of Fort Donelson. The story went through the 
nation that Grant had fought the battle with 
a cigar in his mouth. Friends congratulating 
him on this, the first great victory in his life, 
accompanied their messages with boxes of cigars. 
The hero was thus encouraged to smoke more 
than was good for him. It is an extreme case 
of the damaging effect of the American treating 
habit. 


| has been proposed that if New Mexico is 
admitted to statehood, its name should be 
changed to Lincoln. No doubt New Mexico 
will some day do honor to any namesake, but 
a new state may be like a new baby—its parents 
may name it first and find out about it after- 
ward. Still, if New Mexico is not worthy to 
be called Lincoln, it is not worthy to be 
admitted. On these questions of name and 
merit the people-of New Mexico are entitled to 
speak first. 


alls of fame and pantheons of the great 

dead are distinguished almost as much for 
conspicuous omissions as for the monuments 
they contain. Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ 
used to be second only to the English Bible 
in the affections of the people, and is still 
widely read, and yet Bunyan is not commemo- 
rated in Westminster Abbey. It is said that 
the Baptists of Great Britain have started a 
movement to place in the abbey some shrine to 
the master of English religious prose. 

r. Wu Ting - fang recently expressed the 

opinion that if the world spoke one lan- 
guage, peace would prevail, and the same idea 
has been urged by advocates of Esperanto. But 
the experience of this country is contrary to 
that idea, for our two most important wars 
were fought between men of the same speech. 
The idea has little practical value, anyhow. 
It is like the declaration of the ditch-digger that 
if he had eight million dollars he would have 
a longer handle on his pick. Universal peace 
is much more likely than a universal language. 


arse stories have long been in circulation 
about great fortunes piled up in the United 
States Treasury, awaiting the claimants. These 
stories take various forms. One fortune repre- 
sents loans made to the government in war- 
time. Another consists of ‘‘damage money’’ 
paid by foreign countries and not yet distributed 
to the proper recipients. An official of the 
Treasury said recently that innocent and credu- 
lous persons are often induced tu contribute 
money to designing persons who offer to secure 
for them their shares to these mythical fortunes. 
It is the ‘‘Spanish fortune’’ over again. The 
United States Treasury has no money belonging 
to estates or individuals. The Treasurer’s 
report shows clearly all the funds in his custody 
and the source of them. 


hen the equestrian statue of Gen. Philip 

Sheridan was unveiled in Washington 
last month one of the most artistic and satisfying 
public memorials was exposed to view. The 
sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, has represented the 
general as reining in his horse and checking 
a retreat. The group is full of life. Unlike 
most, other similar monuments, it stands on 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





a low pedestal, resting on a platform which 
is surrounded by stone benches. The effect of 
thus bringing the figure down almost to the 
street level is intimate and friendly, so that 
when the drapery was removed by Mrs. Sheridan 
at the dedication ceremonies, it seemed as if the 
dead soldier had returned and was again among 
his admirers. 


ven the British suffragettes cannot escape 

the eternal dress question. They have 
lately devised a ‘‘martyr robe,’’ to be worn 
when welcoming from prison the women dis- 
charged after serving sentence for disturbing 
the peace. It is white, trimmed with ribbons. 
As they like variety, they dressed in Scotch 
plaids the other day, when welcoming a detach- 
ment of discharged Scotchwomen who had let 
their enthusiasm bring them into conflict with 
the police. No official explanation of the new 
custom has been made; but may it not be the 
purpose of the reformers to suggest in a subtle 
way that whatever may be their political 
desires, they are still women? 


* ¢ 


FOR HEALTH OF MIND. 


Be still and strong, 
and keep thy soul’s large window pure from 


wrong. £. B. Browning. 
* * 


A NEW TARIFF. 


t is almost twelve years since the tariff was 
revised. Excepting two or three slight 
changes made during the Spanish War, and 

repealed after the war closed, the tariff has 
remained unaltered since the Dingley act was 
approved by President McKinley, on July 24, 
1897. That act has had a longer life than any 
other tariff act, for the Walker act of 1846, 
which stands next in point of duration, was 
superseded in 1857, after a term of ten years 
and seven months. 

Within a year or two there has been an 
increasing agitation for a revision. The move- 
ment has not been confined to those who advo- 
cate free trade, or a ‘‘tariff for revenue only,’’ 
but has enlisted the support of many men who 
class themselves as protectionists, but who think 
that the rate of duty on many articles is too 
high. It has been resisted by those who have 
been styled ‘‘ stand - patters,’’ who maintain 
that the country has had unprecedented pros- 
perity under the Dingley law, and that it is 
best to let well enough alone. 

But both the great parties promised tariff 
revision in their national platforms ; and as soon 
as the election of Mr. Taft was assured, the 
ways and means committee of the House of 
Representatives announced a series of hearings, 
which all persons interested in tariff rates were 
invited to attend, and to present their views. 
Naturally those who were most interested, and 
consequently those who chiefly accepted the 
invitation, were men whose business and profits 
would be affected by a change in the rates of 
duty. But the case of those who are sometimes 
called the consumers—as a matter of fact, we 
are all producers and all consumers—is in safe 
hands, and will be fairly presented. 

Inasmuch as the next Congress will be 
Republican, and as the Republican party is 
protectionist, the new tariff will not be free 
trade nor a tariff for revenue only. The coun- 
try undoubtedly wishes and expects a reduction 
of duties. There is to be an extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress in the spring, and it is too 
early yet to predict what a body which has 
never met willdo. But there seems some reason 
to expect that substantial reductions of rates 
will be made, and that a scale of higher rates 
will be established, to be applied to imports 
from countries that do not treat American 
products fairly. That, at any rate, is believed 
to be the wish of Mr. Taft. 


* ¢ 


GERMAN IMPERIAL TAXATION. 


. “Nermany is adopting a system of imperial 
¢; taxation which includes several striking 
innovations. Like all progressive modern 
governments, Germany finds it increasingly dif- 
ficult to carry on the manifold activities which 
the people put upon the state, and to pay 
expenses by means of indirect taxation. Ways 
of spending money multiply. Ways of collect- 
ing it are few and unpopular. 

In addition to imposts on tobacco and alcoholic 
drinks, such as are found in most countries, 
Germany proposes to make a state monopoly of 
the distilling, refining, buying and selling at 
wholesale of raw spirits. This not only em- 
bodies the old principle of government monopoly 
which our forefathers fought against in the 
days of James I, and which is still exemplified 
in modern salt and tobacco monopolies, but 
introduces what we think of as a new principle, 
namely, government ownership of commercial 
enterprise. 

Most nations feel that alcoholic drinks and 
tobacco ought to be heavily taxed, and agree in 
advancing the somewhat hypocritical argument 
that to tax them is to raise their price and 
limit their consumption. But other countries 
will wonder that Germany dares to try taxing 
gas, electricity and advertising—a burden on 
production and trade that seems contrary to 
modern principles of economic freedom. 

The new death duties are much like the 


English inheritance taxes. And not only, as in 
England, are inherited estates to be taxed, no 
matter who the heir may be, but if they are 
not bequeathed to or by descendants of the first 
or second degree, they become the property of 
the state. This innovation strikes at the root 
of German traditional and civil law. It legal- 
izes what seems like confiscation. 

But that is the case with all forms of taxation 
when they are first proposed. They are de- 
nounced, then tolerated, then accepted. All 
enterprising nations are increasing expenditure, 
and all—including the United States—must ulti- 
mately seek, as Germany is doing, new ways to 
draw money from the pockets of the people. 


* ¢ 


FOLLY OF COMPLAINING. 


To tell thy miseries will no comfort breed ; 
Men help thee most that think thou hast no need. 
Thomas Randolph. 


* @ 


THE BISHOPS AND THE MOTHERS. 


Ihe Mothers’ Union of Great Britain ‘‘came 
T of age’’ recently, and two dignitaries of 

the Established Church addressed its 
anniversary meeting in London. The Bishop 
of Stepney, who has since been appointed 
Archbishop of York, a bachelor, breezily 
reminded his hearers of their duty to their 
husbands: ‘‘ Remember that, poor things though 
they may be, they are your own. You have 
got to do your best with them, realizing that 
women are the makers of men.’’ 

The Bishop of Manchester aroused enthusiasm 
by admitting that no bishop works as a mother 
works. Not one, he said, did so many kinds 
of work, such exacting work, or work which 
laid such a strain upon mind and body and 
spirit. In his bachelor days he had talked to 
mothers’ meetings with a light heart; but since 
he became a married man he had entirely given 
up talking to mothers about their duties, know- 
ing that it would be mere impertinence. 

It will be seen that the ‘addresses comple- 
mented each other most amusingly. The 
unmarried bishop ventured to give advice, 
although the married bishop declared that 
when he ceased to be a bachelor he ceased to 
give advice. Which was right? 

Doubtless the verdict of their hearers would 
be that both spoke wisely. Probably the kind 
of advice that the one bishop deplored was the 
lamentable nonsense frequently inflicted upon 
wives and mothers by inexperienced persons, 
who try to tell them how to conduct a house- 
hold and bring up a family. It is equally 
probable that the bishop would have approved 
that kind of advice which the bachelor cleric 
did tender, that wives should do their best with 
—and, of course, by and for—their husbands; 
for that saying was based upon the abiding 
truth that ‘‘women are the makers of men.’’ 


THE PROSPECT FOR THE CONGO. 


he assumption by Belgium of the rights of 
T ownership and control of the Congo State 
will undoubtedly put a stop to some, but 
probably not to all, of the abuses which have 
shocked civilized sensibilities. 

The conditions under which Belgium has 
assumed control are substantially these: The 
Congo State is to be in every sense a colony of 
Belgium, bearing the same relation to that 
country that the African colonies of France, 
Germany and Great Britain bear to those gov- 
ernments. All unoccupied land is regarded as 
government property, but the natives are not to 
be deprived of their holdings or the right to 
dispose of the product of them. 

There will be no forced labor, either for an 
individual or the employé of a concessionary 
company. As soon.as possible taxes will be 
collected in money, instead of in labor. Belgium 
assumes all the assets and liabilities of the 
State, and will fulfil all its treaty obligations. 

Missionaries of all creeds are assured equal 
protection, and Belgians are to have no advan- 
tages or privileges of trade over merchants of 
other nationalities. 

This program, to which the government is 
pledged, will satisfy most reasonable persons, 
if it is carried out in good faith; and at present 
there is no reason to doubt that that will be the 


case, 
* 


ELECTION EXPENSES. 


ince the passage of laws requiring candi- 

dates for office to publish statements of 

their election expenses, definite information 
on the subject has been obtainable. It has 
justified the previous belief that men often spend 
more in their effort to secure election than, if 
chosen, they will receive in salary for the full 
term. 

After the late election in Connecticut, Judge 
Robertson, the defeated candidate for governor, 
reported that he had expended more than thirty- 
.three thousand dollars to promote his election. 
Mr. Lilley, the successful candidate, spent 
twenty-three thousand dollars, of which fifteen 
thousand was a contribution to the general fund 
of the state committee. 

In New York, the statement of Governor 
Hughes shows that he spent less than four 





hundred dollars, all for his own personal 
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expenses, in the interest of his reélection. The 
eampaign cost his opponent seventy-three hun- 
dred dollars, two-thirds of which was paid to 
the state committee. 

Mr. Draper, who was elected Governor of 
Massachusetts for one year, at a salary of ten 
thousand dollars, spent eight thousand dollars, 
nearly all of which was contributed to the party 
committees. 

The purpose of the publicity laws is to dis- 
courage illegitimate expenditure. The laws were 
passed after the public had been led to believe 
that the party organizations had in some noto- 
rious instances virtually sold the nomination to 
the highest bidder. What justification there was 
for such belief has not been disclosed ; but there 
is no doubt that the prospect of a large campaign 
contribution has been influential in securing the 
nomination of many a candidate for office. 

There is no doubt that the laws have had 
a wholesome effect on political morals. Yet 
it is not fair to a rich man who has spent 
a large sum in a campaign to assume that he 
bought his nomination or election. Many rich 
men contribute liberally every year from an 
honest desire to assist in the success of their 
party. They may not be able to make speeches, 
but their money expresses their sentiments. 


* ©¢ 


THE LUMBER CUT. 


ot many persons will be aware, until they 
have read the latest government bulletin 
on the lumber cut of the United States, 
that they have been gradually increasing their 
annual per capita consumption of lumber for 
the last fifty or sixty years. In 1850 the self- 
respecting American got along comfortably on 
two hundred and fifteen board feet a year, and 
did not feel that he was stinting himself or his 
family, either; but now he requires four hun- 
dred and seventy feet, and would like more if 
he could get it. Thus we see the insidious 
power of habit and the growing tendency to 
luxury in American life. 

Attempts to throw off the chains of this deadly 
lumber habit have been unsugeessful. Terra 
cotta and cement and concrete and steel have 
attained wide use as building materials, and 
wood-pulp fiber has supplied the place of boards 
in many household articles, but the lumber cut 
of the whole country last year was nevertheless 
the largest in the history of the United States. 
Those who take a harmless pleasure in figures 
may like to remember it as forty billion feet. 
It will be a nice tidy little sum with which to 
impress a grandson fifty years hence, as he gazes 
at the sign, ‘‘Do not pick these woods.’’ It 
will be better than recalling the heaviest snow- 
fall. 

Not the least interesting part of this bulletin 
is the diagram showing the relative rank of the 
states in last year’s lumber product. It is not 
surprising to find Washington heading the list 
with a long black mark that suggests a mighty 
fir or cedar, but it is decidedly surprising to find 
Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi occupying 
the next three places with respectable-looking 
sticks. From that on the states dwindle down 
to Utah, which is represented by a chip about 
big enough to level up an uneven table. 


* &¢ © 


p to 1880 applications for patents were accom- 
panied by models; since then mechanical 
drawings have taken the place of the models. 
Wide-spread publicity was given to a report that 
the great accumulation of models in the Patent 
Office, over a hundred and fifty thousand in 
number, was to be destroyed. The report, of 
course, was groundless. The models are a precious 
record; but the Patent Office is a working institu- 
tion, and the old models are not of practical value 
in the important labors of the office. Therefore, 
as is quite right, the models are to be kept in the 
new National Museum, which will soon be com- 
pleted. pad 
he Chinese government’s patronage of thought 
and knowledge now covers a wide field. Young 
men are even being trained, abroad and at home, 
as mining engineers and miners, and the first 
attempts to develop mineral resources indicate 
that, although China will continue to be a buyer 
of copper, lead and zinc, it has iron in abundance, 
enough to sell. In the China of old, mining was 
discountenanced because it was believed that 
demons came out of holes in the ground; but the 
new China, grown wiser, perceives that the only 
appearances are the beneficent sprites of wealth 
and prosperity. ee: 
he Supreme Court has lately decided that Ken- 
tucky acted within its constitutional rights 
when it passed a law prohibiting the education of 
blacks and whites in the same schools. The point 
was tested in an action brought by Berea College, 
which had been teaching blacks and whites to- 
gether. Those in charge of Berea are soliciting 
funds for the support of a separate college for 
the blacks, who have had to be dismissed from the 
classes in the older school. 
We of the many great pieces of engineering 
which some of us will perhaps live to see is a 
canal across Florida by which ocean traffic from 
the Gulf to the Atlantic will be saved the journey 
through the Strait of Florida. The project, which 
has long been urged, is now favored by the Gulf 
Coast Inland Waterway Association. 
f the three classes of workmen employed on 
the great Roosevelt dam in southern Ari- 
zona, “hobo whites,” Mexicans and Indians, only 
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ten per cent. of the Mexicans and whites were 
found efficient, but ninety-nine per cent. of the 
Indians made splendid laborers. The universal 
tribute of Western contractors, in twenty-seven 
employments, is that the quality of Indian labor 
always leaves behind it an open door for future 
employment. No gang leader is required to make 
him work. The overseer may go off for two or 
three days and return to find the Indian faithfully 
doing his job, having accomplished as much as 
if a timekeeper had been present. In the field 
of higher employment, over thirteen hundred 
Indians are now directly employed in the Indian 
service; and twelve thousand are settled on their 
own allotments, under responsible Indian agents, 
and work over one hundred and seventy thousand 
acres of land. 
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THE WOMAN WHO UNDERSTOOD. 


hey were walking the deck of an ocean liner— 

the young lieutenant and the Woman who 
Understood. She had known him since he was a 
boy, and he had always admired her. 

“Joe,” she said, ‘‘you have something on your 
mind. At first I thought you were tired, but this 
is the third day out, and you’re just the same as 
you were when we sailed.” 

“How is it that you always know?” he asked, 
smiling at her gravely. “Yes, I have got some- 
thing on my mind, and I’m afraid it won’t come 
off.’ 

“I suppose it wouldn’t help at all to talk it 
over?” 

“No,” he groaned; and then—he scarcely knew 
how—he told her. It was not along story; simply, 
he had proposed to the wrong girl, and she had 
accepted him. 

“I felt it from the first,” he said, slowly. “It 
was the way she took it, somehow. It didn’t 
seem to meanas much to her as it did to me; and 
then, when I went over to Washington and said 
good-by to Margaret, and surprised a look of dis- 
appointment in her face when I told her I was 
going away, why, I felt that she really cared for 
me for myself, and I knew what a mistake I’d 
made. But,” he continued, drawing himself up, 
“I’m an honorable man, I hope, and of course 
there’s only one thing to do.” 

“Yes, of course,” she said, quietly, and for a few 
moments they paced the deck in silence. 

“Of course I shall go back and marry Genevieve, 
and she need never know, thank God.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Woman who Understood. 
“That wasn’t the ‘one thing’ I thought of. Did 
you think that would make it right?” 

“Why, what else?” he demanded, almost fiercely. 


me?” 
“Yes, I know,” she said, gently, “and I suppose 





that is a man’s high sense of honor, and I admire | 
its heroism, but do you think it’s treating the girl | 


quite fairly? Isuppose you—you told her that you 
loved her?” 

“Well, I believe I said something of the sort,” 
and his boyish smile lighted his serious face. 

“But don’t you see that’s allchangednow? You 
must write her and tell her.” 

“Impossible!” 

“No, it’s hard, but it’s not impossible. She may 
not care to marry a man who doesn’t love her as 
he did—even if she is flippant. And what of Mar- 
garet? Are you going to run the risk of spoiling 
three lives because you’re too proud to write that 
letter or because you think if you’re released it 
would be more luck than you deserve? Indeed, 
you’re not. There’s only one thing to do.” 

He made no answer, and they finished their 
walk in silence. 

The next evening as she left him she put a hand 
on his shoulder, asking, ‘‘Have you written?” But 
he shook his head. On the last day of their long 
voyage, when she asked him where he had kept 
himself, he said, quietly, “I’ve been writing a 
letter.” That wasall, but the Woman who Under- 
stood was satisfied. 

The girl who had taken her engagement flip- 
pantly took her disappointment in the same way; 
and by and by, back in Washington, the girl who 
really cared held a letter which she could scarcely 
read for the tears of joy in her eyes. She knew 
how great was her happiness, but she did not know 
that she owed it to the Woman who Understood. 
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HALF A TRUTH. 


he tall girl with the school-teacher manner 

nudged her companion and glanced meaningly 

at a young man who was choosing picture postal 

ecards. They stood observing him for a minute or 

two, and when they strolled out of the curio shop 

there was an expression of contempt on both 
their faces. 

“Of all the revealing accidents!” cried the 
younger girl. “Who would ever have suspected 
him of being that kind? Did you see how intent 
he was on getting the lovey-dovey inscriptions, 
and how sickeningly he smiled when he read the 
silliest ones?” 

“I think I did!” replied the school-teacher. 
“That sort of thing is a sign-post to character. 
We must tell Betty. You know Mrs. Lee intro- 
duced them on the: hotel veranda this morning, 
and Bet was quite impressed. She told me she 
thought he had a positively noble face’—and the 
two girls laughed derisively. 

But the other half of the truth was told in a little 
home far away from the summer resort, where a 
white-haired, cripple woman was sitting in a wheel- 
chair all alone, watching, morning after morning, 
for the postman. Every time he came he brought 
her something that covered her sad old face with 
a smile. 

One day a neighbor found her tenderly turning 
over a handful of postal cards, 

“Did you ever see such a boy as my Rob?” de- 
manded the lonely old lady in the wheel-chair. 
“Just think! He has sent me a postal every mail 
since he’s been gone. Just look at these dear, 
funny things.” 

So the neighbor read, in flaunting letters formed 
of gaily colored embossed flowers, the legends, 
“To My Best Girl,” “To My Sweetheart,” “To My 
Affinity,” “To The Only One,” “To My Sweet 


“Don’t you understand that I asked her to marry | Seoeee. 














Fluffy Ruffles,” and a dozen more in the same | 
vein. 

As she finished, she looked up and surprised | 
tears in the smiling old eyes. 

“Bless his heart!’ said the neighbor, softly. 
“‘He’s one in a thousand.” 
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TWO SOLDIERS. 


itterness or resentment seemed to have no 
part in the nature of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
During the war, declares Charles Morris in “The 
Old South and the New,” it was noticeable that 
he never spoke of the Union soldiers as “Yankees,” 
the common expression in the Southern army. He 
always called them “Federals,” or “the enemy.” 
A touching story of General Lee was told by a 
Union veteran who had been in the Battle of | 
Gettysburg. He was a most bitter anti-South 
man, and fought the Confederates desperately. 
The last day of the a I was badly wounded, 
A ball shattered my left leg. I lay on the ground 
not far from Cemetery Ridge, and as General Lee 
ordered his retreat, he an his officers rode near 
~ 





As they came along I recognized him, and al- 
though faint and suffering, I raised up my hands 
on shouted as loud as I could, “Hurrah for the | 

nion 

The mane heard me, looked, stop 
dismounted, and came toward me. confess that 
1 at first thought he meant to kill me. But as he 
came up he looked down at me with such a sad 
expression upon his face that all fear left me, and 
I wondered what he was about. 

ann extended his hand to me, and grasping mine 

MEM son, ho right into my eyes, an said : 


d his horse, 


son. you will soon be well.” 

~~ ever or; Lae the expression on General 
Lee's f ‘ace. There he was, defeated, retiring from 
a field that had cost him and his cause almost 
their last = and yet he stopped to say words 
like those to a Union soldier who had taunted him 
as he passed 
I cried myse 
ground. 


y, As soon as the general left me 
If to sleep there upon the bloody 
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MARITIME MOTTOS. 


hina has the start of the world in most things. 

The present American fad for maxims, texts 
and mottos displays itself vigorously in English 
text and illuminated letters. But the culture of 
today is not responsible for its origin. The 
Chinese did much the same sort of thing long 
before America was thought of, and they do it 
today. Mr. John Henry Grey, in his “China,” 
tells of the mottos which decorate a Chinese 
vessel. 


On the masts of the seagoing junks are fastened 
strips of red paper inscribed with Chinese char- 
Some of the mottos follow: 

“The mast is as a general commanding ten 
thousand soldiers.” 

we every side of the compass may fair winds 


“May this mast scorn tempests from whatever 
be mg! of the heavens they may come.’ 

On the poop a pavilion is built, and over its 
doorway is a chance for more mottos. 

“May the winds not cause angry waters to rise.”’ 
“May this vessel brave the storms of one hundred 
years.’ 

There is always a shrine = board, and here the 
Chinese gods are appealed 

“Wherever this ship ae ‘sail, grant her a pros- 
peress voyage. ” “Enable us by ‘trading to acquire 





The very names of the junks would bring good | 
luck if superstition could weave an actual fortune: | 
Success.” “Golden Profits.” ‘“Never- | 

Ending Gains.” 
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A KINDLY CRITIC. 


rahms, the composer, was noted for his kind- 

liness, but, writes Georg Henschel in “Per- 
sonal Recollections of Johannes Brahms,” he 
sometimes uttered a good-natured sarcasm to 
which the roguish twinkle in his eyes corre- 
sponded. A would-be composer had asked | 
Brahms to be allowed to play to him from the | 
manuscript his latest composition, a violin con- | 
certo. Brahms consented to hear it, and seated | 
himself near the piano. The man played his work 
with enthusiasm and force. 

When he finished, Brahms got up, approached | 
the piano, took a sheet of the manuscript between 
his thumb and middle fin er, and rubbing it be- 
tween them, exclaimed, “ ‘say, where do you buy 
your music paper? First rate.” 

Another time Mr. Henschel 
Brahms to the house of Mr. X. 

“You have no idea,” declared Mrs. X., “how 
hard a worker X. is. I am proud and happy to 
have at last prevailed upon him to go for a walk 
with our daughter every day for two hours, thus 
keepin him at least for two hours a day from 
com 


accompanied 


posing.” 
Ah, that’s good, that’s very good,” said Brahms, 
mstentey, looking as innocent as a new-born babe. 


* ¢ 


HER CORRECTION. 


oo I wish I knew why they laughed at my 
corrected sentence in English class to-day!” 
exclaimed a high-school girl, recently. Her father 
looked up from his evening paper and asked what 
the sentence was. | 


“Well, Miss West gave us each a sentence to 
correct, and mine was, ‘I went to the tonsorial 
parlors to get a hair cut.’ ” 

“And howdid you correct it?” asked the father. 

“Why, I corrected it the only way you could 
correct it, of course; and Miss West just doubled 
up laughing when she read it, and then she read 
it aloud, and every one in the class shouted. They 
didn’t Know it was my sentence, but J did.” 

“But what did you write?” 

“a hy. father! What would any one write? I 
wrote, went to the tonsorial parlors to get my 
tonsils cut,’ of course!” 





* ¢ 


ALL IN THE MIND. 


n the opening day of one winter session the 

late Professor Tait of Edinburgh University 
entered the natural philosophy classroom in the 
midst of the uproarious applause common to those 
occasions. 

Presently he looked up at the tumultuous 
benches above him with the smile of one who had 
known the ways of students for a lifetime. 

At last, when a momentary ull came, he re- 
marked, his gray eye twinklin 

“Gentlemen must reminc you that there is | 
really no such thing as noise. It is merely a matter | 
of subjective impression.” | 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Just ask for a generous trial bottle; “3 in One” cleans and 
polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces ; saves old fur- 
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weeks, HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQuUABS | 


commend ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. | 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 


on every sewing machine we sell. We will 
ship one of our best machines on A) 
and trial to any one and Prepay Freight. 
If not satisfied after using it three months 
return the machine a¢ our expense and we 
will refund your money in full 
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at any price until you se our latest Art 
Catalogues and learn our wheard-of prices and mar- 
velous new offers. Write us a postal and everything will be sent 
by return mail. You will get much valuable information. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 694 Chicago. 


RREY 
 BATORS 


Tae ‘Torrey 
Ence” is 
Famous 


Highest Quality—Best Finish 
Here is 
“OUR BEAUTY” 

—a perfect razor, price $3.00. 
Nothing like it known to the 
shaving world. Postpaid if not 
at your dealer's. 

We have other razors from 
$1.50 up. All fully guaranteed. 

If you want the best razor and 
strop, try the Torrey. Send for 
our free catalogue—tells ‘‘How to 
shave and how to care for a razor."’ 
Contains many good points that 
every shaver should know. 














Tut J. R. Torrey Razor Co., Dept. C, Worcester, Mass. 


Largest makers of razors in the world. 
Established 1880 
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increases each year until it has 
become the recognized stand- 
ard of refined giving. 

It is the best Christmas Present to express 
fon htfulness, beauty and utility. Like a 

Reel, it is y > mae pede like a friend, it 
serves; like a f it grows to be increas- 
ingly appreciated and indispensab 

Anything short of the best obtainable i ina 
fountain pen is no credit to the giver and no 
compliment to the receiver. A\ll the improve- 


ments that improve, all the skill of the broad- 


est experience and all the beauty possible isin Ne.4/2 
your giving—if i it is a Waterman's Ideal _— 
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makers of the world for it. 

If you do not receive one as a gift, don’t go without 

one, but consult your dealer at once. 
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prepared, that there is no rea- 
son why the little tots or any- 
body else should be disappointed 
in dessert. 

The whole family like it just as 
J well as the youngest member. 


A Jell-O dessert costs ten cents and can be made in a 
minute. It sounds almost too good to be true, but it isn’t. 

All grocers sell it in seven flavors. 

Illustrated Recipe Book free on request. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LE ROY, N. Y. 


Who Likes JELL-0 ? 


The Children.—Do you remem- 
ber the dreadful disappointment it 
used to be in the old days at home 
when mother brought on for dessert 
some baked apples or pie-plant pie, or 
something else that was ‘‘common’’, 
and you wanted shortcake or pudding? 

Now the little folks want 


J ELL-O 


Every child loves Jell-O, 
which is so delicious and 
refreshing, so full of nutri- 
ment, so pure and whole- 
some,so econom- 
ical and so easily 
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pO LiL REESE, 
642 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION SE Se 


JERUSALEM FROM THE 
MO OF OLIVES 





he full meon rose o’er Anathoth 
And gleamed upon the lone Dead Sea, 
Threw silver spears o’er Olivet, 
And touched each hoary rock and tree. 


In solemn darkness Kedron lay— 

But all her wealth of light was poured 
In love upon Jerusalem, 

The ancient city of the Lord. 


As ivory her houses gleamed 

Against the blue of hill and sky, 
And all her slender towers arose 

Like shafts of silver thrown on high. 


No sound profaned the holy scene 
Save the sad jackals’ plaintive wail, 
No light of lamp, no ray of star 
Disturbed the shadows blue and pale. 


And just so looked Jerusalem 
To Him Who on the selfsame spot 
Would long ago have sheltered her 
Beneath His wing, but “she would not.” 


So she remains unchanged and lone 
Till He shall come again and fold 
In the vast pity of His love 
All worlds, the newest and the old. 


* 


LIVING UP TO HIS INITIALS. 


he Banner ought to bave 

been in type and ready 

for the press, but it was 
not. The one compositor was 
finishing the setting up of the 
correspondence, and the office 
boy, son of the woman who 
published and edited the 
paper, was pottering in an 
attempt to be useful, but the 
editor lay in the living-room 
back of the office, suffering 
from a sick headache. And if the whole truth 
were told, it was a sick heartache, as well. 
An air of gloom filled the entire establishment. 

Just at this time the minister called. He 
apologized for being late with his Sunday 
notices, and hoped there was still time to get 
them into the paper. He had been out of town 
to see a man who had got hurt in a threshing- 
machine. If it was too late, let it go; the 
notices were not of special importance and 
he would do better next week. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilson was accustomed to sign 
his name simply ‘‘E. S. Wilson.”’ It was not 
commonly known that the initials stood for 
Emerson Sumner Wilson. But every one in 
town knew what the man stood for. 

Was he a great preacher? Perhaps so; but 
it was not the thing which people noticed in his 
preaching. Was he a profound scholar? He 
may have been, but the fact escaped general 
attention. Pulpit ability, scholarship, and 
whatever else he had were eclipsed by a genial 
personality ‘that made him everybody’s friend. 
Little children ran to him; people in sorrow 
instantly turned to him ; even the saloon-keepers, 
whose business he fought with vigor, spoke 
courteously to him when he passed their door, 
or when, as sometimes happened, he entered 
in search of some poor fellow who had business 
elsewhere. 

‘*How’s the little editor this morning?’’ he 
asked. 

**Mother’s sick,’’ replied the office boy. 

‘Sick? That’s too bad. Let me go in and 
see her.’’ 

It was a forlorn-looking room which he 
entered, for it is hard to be editor and house- 
keeper at once, and to carry a heavy burden of 
the heart besides. And the editor had her 
burden in a worthless husband, who had estab- 
lished the paper, and then abandoned her and 
left the paper in debt. Not only that, but from 
time to time he extorted money from her by 
threats of legal proceedings to secure control 
of the children. She had just scraped the cash- 
drawer for fifty dollars to send to him, and 
having sent it, sat down to face the bills due 
and coming due, and the hard, almost hopeless 
struggle; and she collapsed. She had had little 
to do with churches, and little opportunity to 
display what interest she might have had in 
religion, but she was glad to see the minister, 
and she poured out to him her pent-up grief 
and anxiety. 

What did he say to her? His words would 
look commonplace enough in print. But the 
message carried comfort, sympathy and cheer. 

‘*Come, now,’’ said he, ‘‘you get up and 
make yourself a cup of tea, and I’1l write a few 
local items. I’ve been around quite a bit this 
week, and have several things in mind. And 
I can help a little with the presswork if neces- 
sary. We’ll get the paper out. Don’t you 
worry any more.’’ 

When she appeared in the office half an hour 
later, he had supplied a number of newsy 
items, which the compositor was fast getting 





























into type. And sure enough, one form went to 
press soon after noon, and the paper was out 
by supper-time. ‘ 

In it, the following week, near the head of 
the editorial column, was a brief paragraph, 
saying: 

‘*The thanks of the editor are due for valued 
assistance on the issue of last week rendered 
by a ministerial friend,—a friend of the whole 
community, — whose initials, whatever they 
stood for at his baptism, ought to stand for 
Everlasting Sunshine.’’ 

This was many years ago, when the minister 
was young, but the name stuck to him; and 
even now sometimes, and with reason, which 
every year has increased, people call him 
‘*Everlasting Sunshine Wilson.’’ 


* ¢ 


EASY WORK. 


‘€ 1 ’m sorry I learned to carry bricks,” said the 
man with the hod, as he sighed and sat down 
on a sack of cement to watch his friend, the 

man with the hoe, mix and stir his mortar. “It’s a 
poor trade, when all’s said and done. <A poor 
trade.” The man with the hoe looked at him 
sympathetically as he continued to work. A writer 
in the Chicago News tells the rest of the conver- 
sation. 


“It’s hard on the hands,” explained the man 
with the hod. “Handling bricks roughens 7em 
and spoils ’em and raises calluses on ’em. I’ve 
got lumps on my shoulders, too, and I’m getting 
to walk one-sided.” 

“That’s too bad,” said the other. “I never 
thought of that. You’ve got the back of your neck 
sunburned, too. You ought to get some cucumber 
lotion and rub it on every night before you go to 

. I sawin the ladies’ page of the paper that 
if you wear gloves all night it will help your hands 
some. Ever sleep with gloves on?” 

“T’ve slept with my shoes on more’n once,” re- 
torted the man with the hod. “I never found it 
need my feet. That’s a soft job you got there.” 

“The mud’s soft,” said the man With the hoe, 
“nes it into the mortar. 

35 t’s all there is to it,” said the other. “You 
just let her — and then lean back. Draw pay 

or it every week. Here’s me hod-carrying.” 

“Here’s you sitting round and smoking your 
pipe, you mean,” said the man with the hoe. 

Kany | my legs with forty-pound weight up a 
thirty-foo' ladder eight hours a day, and no sooner 
up than I’m starting down again, and no sooner 
down than I’m up ane. 

“There’s Mike Halloran sitting all day like a 
gentleman, and — nothing but stitch on a coat 
or a pair of pants or the like, and an elegant view 
= a window. Why didn’t I learn the tailor’s 

rade?’ 

“Tf you had, you’d have wanted something where 
he could lie on the flat of your back and make a 
Ving said his friend. 

“Then there’s soldiering,”’ suggested the other. 
“Three meals a day, swell uniform, and just step 
round a little when the band plays and stick out 
your chest. There’s a picnic for you!” 

“There’s better than that,” said the man with 
the hoe. “There’s being alderman in your ward. 
President of a bank is a good trade, too. I'd 
about as soon let out money at five per cent. a 
month as do what I’m cone. as far as the work of 
it is concerned. That ain’t hard to learn, either. 
The only — you need is a little ready money to 
start you, and a roll-top desk and a pair of long 
shears to cut coupons with.” 

“Well, 5 queee it might suit me,” said the man 
with the _ aay I could hire a cheap clerk 
to do the cutting while 1 smoked my pipe and gave 
directions if it got too hard for me.” 


* 


BASEBALL MORALS. 


hat peculiarly American institution, profes- 
i} sional baseball, has long suffered from a 

reputation for bad manners. The following, 
quoted by the Congregationalist from a letter 
written by an American League official to a player 
who wanted to get into the league from the ranks 
of the amateurs, is worthy of wide perusal. The 
letter shows that the standards demanded in the 
higher levels of the business world are getting to 
be demanded in this, the national sport. 


Since you have asked me what obstacles stand 
in the way of your becoming a professional base- 
ball player, I will frankly reply: 

You are charged with frequently being ungen- 
tlemanly in your conduct. Itis said that you are 
rude and rough with rival players, that you use 
coarse language, and that you have been suspected 
of efforts to spike base-runners. If these charges 
are true, there is no sport in which you should be 
allowed to appear, and if they are untrue, you 
should do everything in your power to prove their 
falsity. It is absolutely essential in the sports of 
to-day that a player should be as much ofa gen- 
tleman as the average business man is. 

You are charged with bad habits, practised 
when you are not on the diamond. No player can 
be trusted in important games whose habits are 
bad. He needs to keep his body and his mind in 
the prime of condition for the work ahead of him. 
If he does not, his nine will certainly be the sufferer 
in the end. Not all the players with bad habits 
have yet been eliminated from the national leagues, 
but their numbers are growing smaller every 
year. 

Lastly, I am informed that you show an un- 
bet a to obey orders. If this is true, you 
would not make a good soldier, and a player is as 
much of a soldier, so far as orders are concerned, 
as aman inuniformis. Obedience to orders is one 
of the highest essentials of a player’s character. 


* 


IT SEEMS LIKE A DREAM. 


orwegian girls get through an enormous 

amount of needlework during the long, 

dark hours of winter. The interiors of their 
houses, writes Mrs. Aubrey LeBlond in ‘Moun- 
taineering in the Land of the Midnight Sun,” bear 
visible witness to their industry, and wherever it 
is possible to utilize embroidery and various kinds 
of hand-made fabrics, there they are displayed to 
view. The vast quantity of work cheerfully ac- 
complished by a Norwegian servant-girl would 
amaze any one unused to her energy. 

A friend who omer, year took a fishing tte 
north, writes Mrs. LeBlond, told me that he hz 
one such servant, and considered her very full 
employed in doing maid-of-all-work for himself 
and two more members of his family. The little 
house where they lived was primitive in all its 
arrangements. Vater had to fetched from the 
stream close by, and no assistance was forth- 
coming in any department of the household 


ménage. 
After a time three men friends were expected to 





join the party, and my friend, being of a consid- 
erate spirit, decided to get a second maid to 
lighten the duties of the first. 

‘o his amazement, the news of assistance was 
received with floods of tears; and on his explaining 
that three extra daily baths to be carried up, 
three extra lots of garments and boots needing 
attention, and three extra people would double 
the work, the young woman sobbed out that even 
then she would have far too little to do, and that 
it was evident her master was not satisfied with 
her or he would not dream of suggesting that 
two girls could possibly be required. hereupon 
she turned her too ample leisure to account by 
ascending the mountainside and returning with a 
mee; load of berries, which she promptly turned 
into jam. 


THE MANY AND 
THE FEW 


A Toast— 
“DSL MARGUERITE OGDEN 
BIGELOW 


he many do not break their bread-with us, 
Their chalice is not ours, they do not seek 
Our faces. Daily, in the crowded ways, 
They pass and do not speak. 


They are too rich, perhaps, and we too poor, 
Perhaps they are too young and we too old, 

Perhaps they are too plain and we too proud, 
Too scornful or too cold. 


And yet,—for all, one toast at Christmas-time, 
When Merriment her utmost bounty spends, 
God bless the many who are not the few! 
God bless the few—our friends! 


* ¢ 


COLLECTING A DEBT. 


‘¢ 7 met Mrs. Dwight on the train going into town 
this morning,” casually remarked Fulton at 
the dinner-table. “She had forgotten her 


purse, so she borrowed a dollar from me.” Mrs. |. 


Fulton laughingly suggested that she was afraid 
it would be some time before her husband saw his 
dollar again. “Our neighbor has rather a poor 
memory in some ways,” she added. 


“Oh, she’ll pay me all right. You know I often 
see her on the train.” 

“rm = you’re so hopeful,” said Mrs. Fulton, 
with a skeptical smile, for she had had experiences 
of her own in lending Mrs. Dwight bowls of coffee 
and cups of butter that had never found their way 

k to her kitchen. A few evenings later she 
amet her husband if he had met Mrs. Dwight 
again. 

“Yes, twice.” 

“Well?” 

“I think you are right about the shortness of 
her memory, for though she chatted very pleas- 
“7, she didn’t mention the dollar.” 

” guess you’ll have to charge it to profit and 
loss.’ 

“I won’t give it up quite so soon, though I may 
have to go into bankruptcy yet on account of loan- 
ing. my surplus without interest.” 

he weeks went by, and Mr. and Mrs. Fulton 
continued. to joke from time to time about the 
absent dollar ; and one evening, after having ridden 
all the way out from town in the same seat with 
Mrs. Dwight, Fulton admitted with exaggerated 
mournfulness that he was beginning to feel very 
much discouraged about ever regain ng his dollar. 

« it make you feel bad, papa?” asked his 
little girl, who always listened to the conversation 
with ve attention. 

“Of course it does, Hilda. A dollar is a whole 
lot of money. How would you like to lose the 
dollar you have in your bank?” 

“I s’pose it would make me most sick,” she 
answered; and her parents, exchanging amused 
glances, said nothing. 

When Fulton sat down at the dinner-table the 
next night he asked, as he saw a shining silver 
piece at his plate, “What's this?” 

“Your dollar,” answered Hilda, triumphantly. 
“T went to Mrs. Dwight’s house ay, and t 
door was open, so I just thought I’d go in and ask 
her if she’d ’tirely forgot your dollar, but she 
wasn’t round anywhere. But it didn’t matter, for 
I found your dollar on the desk. I s’pose she 
kept forgetting to bring it home, so I just tooked 
it myself for you, papa.” 

“My country!” exclaimed the astonished father, 
=. “What shall I do?” 

“What can a do but return it and explain?” 
said Mrs. Fulton, who was laughing almost hys- 
terically. ‘‘What a thing it is to have a serious- 
minded daughter.” 





* ¢ 


THE ROMANCE OF CAWDOR. 


‘Call hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane of 
A Cawdor!” The salutation of the witches 

on the blasted heath associates the name of 
Cawdor Castle, even in the ears of girls and boys 
still in the high school, with one of the grimmest 
tragedies of tradition and literature. Yet the con- 
nection of the name with the historic Macbeth is 
dubious, and the castle was not built until four 
hundred years after Duncan’s murder. But if its 
relation to the tragedy is mythical merely, Cawdor 
Castle, as a recent investigator shows, possesses 
a most picturesque romance of its own. 


Its a building was romantic. When Thane 
William Calder, or Cawdor, collected a sufficient 
treasure to build, he could not decide upon a site 
until, in a dream, he was bidden to bind the 
treasure-chest upon an ass and turn it loose. He 
did so, and the creature came to a halt beneath a 
ee see, round which the castle was actu- 
a uilt. ; 

he tree stood beneath the main tower, pune 
ing out of the rock and reaching to the roof. Guests 
were wont to visit it, a chip was given them as a 
token of friendship, and they then drank ‘Health 
to the Tree!”—meaning, figuratively, to the House 
of Calder. 

Quite as picturesque as this origin of the ancient 
keep, still perfectly preserved, with its moat and 
drawbridge, was its transfer in 1510, as the dowry 
of the heiress, Muriel Calder, to her husband, Sir 
John Campbell. 

The baby Muriel, born after her father’s death, 
became a ward of the crown, and King James IV 
appointed the Earl of Argyll, chief of the Clan 
Campbell, as her guardian. 

y of Campbells was sent to take her from 
her grandmother, Lady Kilravock, who, in the 
absence of her four sons, reluctantly gave her up. 
But fearing that a changeling might be substi- 
tuted in case of the child’s death, the stern old 
lady first heated the key of the dower-chest red- 
hot, and with it ineffaceably marked the poor 
baby on the hip. 

The captors at once sent little Muriel on ahead 
with a guard of six trusted men, first, in the ex- 
pectation of prompt pursuit, removing her rich 
clothes and dressing a sheaf of corn in them. 

True enough, her four uncles, hastily musterin 
the Calders, attempted a rescue, and a fierce figh 
ensued, six sons of the Campbell leader 
were slain before he drew off his men, but the 

















Calders found in their hands only the mock-baby, 
after all. 

a never regained her, but her guardians 
brought her up Kindly and carefully, and at only 
twelve years old married her to the earl’s son, Sir 
John. Child-wife though she was, the marriage 
proved happy and prosperous, and the heroine of 
80 early an —— aromance survived to a ripe 
old , and passed on the historic castle to her 
grandson, the first Campbell of Cawdor. 


* ¢ 


NEIGHBORLY AID. 


a6 es, our Psychical Club brings a great many 
¥ interesting things to light,” and little Mrs. 
Compton looked charmingly serious; “the 
remarkable things about thought -transference 
and the influence of mind over mind. People may 
laugh all they like—there is a great deal in such 
things. I could prove it to you, Edward—by an 
instance.” 


“I’m not in any special state of unbelief,” said 
her husband, cheerfully, “put I stand ready to 
hear your instance, if it’s a sensible one.” 

“It was only yesterday,” said Mrs. Compton 
coment. “You know I asked you to go to call 
with me on those nice new people, the Hibbards, 
and you were very stiff about it. You said you 
didn’t wish to G03 ne had all the friends we 
needed, and you making calls, ——s. 

“Well,’—Mrs. Compton drew a long breath,—“I 
knew we ought to go,—and she wears such pretty 
clothes!—and so all this morning I’ve been just 
working my mind on your mind to make you 
willing to go. And you come home and tell me 
of your own accord you’d be glad to do it, this 
very afternoon!” triumphantly. 

“Ye-es,” assented Mr. Compton. ‘Well, I hate 
to loosen the foundations of your Psychical Club, 
my dear, but—I was introduced to Hibbard on t 
train this morning, and he—they are going to have 
a fine golf course on their place, and he wants my 
advice. I meant to tell you all about it on the 
“yy over.” 

‘or a moment Mrs. Compton looked confused 
and disappointed ; then a reassuring phrase came 
to her memory. 

“Tt’s all the same thing,” she said, airily. “Mr. 
Hibbard’s mind was an unconscious assistant.” 





* ¢ 


GUARDING A NAIL IN JERUSALEM. 


t has been asserted that the Holy Land is in the 
| hands of Moslems simply because the Chris- 

tians would quarrel so over the sacred sites 
if they were in possession. If true, this is not 
creditable to the feeling which exists among the 
sects of Christendom. In his recent book, “A 
Winter Pilgrimage,” Mr. Rider Haggard tells a 
story of the military occupation of Jerusalem 
which puts this matter in a strong but unflattering 
light. 


A pafiemen in Jerusalem told me that not long 
ago he found a Turkish soldier on rd in some 
part of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher where it 
was not usual for a sentry to be, and inquired of 
him why he was there. 

He pointed to a nail in the wall, and replied, 
“Itis Le J duty to watch that nail.” 

Asked why, he explained that the Latins, or the 
Greeks, I forget which, had driven the nail with 
the view of h g a picture; that a rival sect 
had furiously objected, saying that it was an inter- 
ference with their property, and wanted to pull 
out the nail; that thereupon the Turkish govern- 
ment had intervened, and set him to watch the 
nail and see that no picture was hung upon it, and 
that it was not pulled out. 

To allow the picture to be hung would have been 
to admit the claims of those who drove in the nail. 





admit the j 

driving in of the nail. Therefore the nail must be 

gamed and the picture must not be hung; and, 
see that this was so, an armed sentry must 

watch day and night. For aught I know he may 

be watching still. 


THE WONDERS OF SURGERY. 


mong the Arabs and the Moors every Euro- 
pean traveller is supposed to be a doctor of 
medicine and a surgeon. The healing art is 

the only one upon which they boast themselves, 
and it is, perhaps, the one of which they know the 
least. Mr. Walter B. Harris, in his account of a 
journey to Tafilet, tells the story of a wonderful 
operation in surgery as it was reported to him by 
a native doctor who was travelling in his company. 


I think the old man fancied that I doubted his 
skill. At least, he was always holding forth upon 
the subject, and continually repeating the story 
that when in Algeria he had been offered a fabu- 
lous salary—the sum varied each time the tale 
was told—to remain in charge of the military hos- 
pital at Algiers, an honor which he had declined. 

He never tired of narrating the facts and details 
of his most successful operation. There is a sect 
in Morocco called Hamacha, who are followers of 
a certain saint buried near Mekinez. These dev- 
otees amuse their audience—and themselves, too, 
let us nope throwing into the air oe! cannon- 
balls, which they allow to fall upon their shaven 
crowns. On the occasion in question a Hamdushi 
had unfortunately been wanting in _ religious 
power, for the cannon-ball crushed his skull. 

My old sherif friend had been called to the 
rescue. According to his account, he removed the 
broken patch of skull, replacing it with the rind 
of a green pumpkin, and closed the skin over it. 
In a month’s time, he said, the patient was not 
only convalescent, but was once more hard at 
work ——— his religio-acrobatie feats, with 
not only a remodeled and renovated skull, but 
even a new crop of hair. 


* 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


ome years ago the Yankee schooner Sally 
S Ann, under the command of Captain Spooner, 

was beating up the Connecticut River. Mr. 
Comstock, the mate, was at his station forward. 
According to his notion of things, the schooner 
was getting too near certain mud-flats which lay 
along the port shore. A writer in Everybody's 
Magazine tells the story. 


The mate went aft to the captain, and with his 
hat cocked on one side, said: 

“Cap'n ~ my OS etting a leetle too close 
to them flats. Hadn’t ye better go abeout?” 

The captain glared at him. 

“Mr. Comstock, jest you go for’ard and tend to 
your part of the skuner. I'll tend to mine.” 

Mr. Comstock went forward in high dudgeon. 

“Boys,” he bellowed out, “see that that mud- 
hook’s all clear for letting go!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

“Let go, then!” he roared. 

wn went the anchor, out rattled the chains, 

and like a flash the Sally Ann came luffing into 
the wind, and then brought up all standing. Mr. 
Comstock walked aft and touched his hat. “Well, 
cap’n, my part of the skuner is to anchor.” 
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PHBE ANN’S 
CHRISTMAS 
TREE. ...By E. W. Frentz. 


n a point of land that stretches 

far out into the sea and ends in 

a great rock, there stands a tall 
white lighthouse. At the foot of the 
lighthouse, and cuddled close up to 
it, as if to keep warm in the cold winds 
which roar in from the ocean, are a 
white house, built very strong of great 
stones, and some other little buildings, in 
which are kept a boat and barrels of oil and 
other things needed by the lighthouse-keeper 
and his family. 

The great rock is high and bare. Not a tree, 
nor even a blade of grass, grows upon it, but 
all round is the sea; and sometimes, in the 
winter storms, the great waves dash against it 
till the spray reaches almost to the light. They 
seem like a pack of white wolves climbing up 
and up, to tear the keeper from his little room. 

It is only at certain times that one can get 
from the lighthouse to the mainland. When 
the keeper has a man with him to help him 
launch the boat, he can row across the bay, but 
at other times the only way is to walk across 
the narrow neck of land which connects the 
point with the mainland; and this is covered 
with water except when the tide is very low 
and the sea is quiet. Sometimes there are weeks 
when no one can reach the shore. 

For a long time the keeper’s little daughter, 
Phoebe Ann, had been looking forward to 
Christmas, and counting the days. There were 
so many things that she wanted that she had 
not dared to tell Santa Claus of all of them, 
but she had finally made up her mind about those 
that she wanted most, and had written Santa 
Claus two letters about them. She had left the 
letters on the mantelpiece when she went to 
bed, and in the morning they were gone. So 
he must have got them. Phoebe Ann had had 
no answer, and was a little afraid something 
had gone wrong; but her father told her Santa 
Claus was always so busy, especially just before 
Christmas, that he seldom had time to answer 
letters. He thought the old gentleman would 
come on time if the weather was not too bad. 

But the weather was bad all Christmas 
week—so bad that Phoebe Ann’s father could 
not get over to the mainland, and the day before 
Christmas was the worst of all. It blew so 
hard that the water swept clear across the 
point, even at low tide, and it looked as if Santa 
Claus could not get out to the lighthouse. 

Early in the morning the keeper and his 
family had seen a great ship coming up the} 
coast. It was plain that she was having a hard | 
time in the high seas and strong head wind, 
and so they were not surprised when, about | 
noon, she came to anchor a little way out, in 
the shelter of the point. But they were very 
much surprised a little later to see a boat with 
six or seven men in it put off from the ship 
and start in toward the light. They watched 
it tossed up on the waves like a cork, and then 
dropped down again out of sight, till they 
thought it was lost; but all the time it kept 
coming nearer, till at last the keeper ran down 
to the landing, and helped the men pull the 
boat up. 

They had come for help. The ship was just 
home from China and the East Indies. The 
captain had been taken sick, and was very 
weak and low, and the officer in charge of the 
boat had come to see if he could get some fresh, 
nourishing food for him. 

While the lighthouse-keeper and the officer 
went up to the house, Phoebe Ann stayed down 
by the boat and talked with the sailors. She 
told them about the letters she had written to 
Santa Claus, and how afraid she was that he 
could not get to the lighthouse now. But the 














Air Ship 
/Terry Christmas 
Arrives 


sailors cheered her up. They said that perhaps 
instead of coming with his team of reindeer, he 
would put on his diving-suit and swim out. 
They said he had web feet and could swim like 
a fish, anyway ; and even if he did not get there 
just on time, he would probably send the things 
later, and she must not mind a little delay. 
Phoebe Ann stayed by the boat until her father 
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and the officer came back, carrying two live | 
chickens and a basket of eggs and some vegeta- | 
bles. Then the boat rowed back to the ship | 
and Phoebe Ann went into the house to help) 
her mother. There was a good deal to do that 
day in getting ready for the Christmas dinner, 

and so Phebe Ann did not know that the boat 


jeame back again and left a big box on the 
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A CHRISTMAS RIDDLE. 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 


omething reaches very high 

From the housetop toward the sky. 
You have guessed it, for you cry, 

“ That's a chimney!” 
By the fireplace, in the glow, 
Things are hanging in a row, 
Things which, at a glance, you know; 

Those are stockings ! 
Then there’s something in the hall, 
Something branching out and tall, 
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A CHRISTMAS IF. 


By Carolyn S. Bailey. 


f all the little Christmas trees 
That in the forest stood 

Had said, “‘ We'd rather not be cut — 
Please leave us in the wood!” 
If all the little waiting socks 
Upon a Christmas eve, 
When every one had gone to bed, 
Should turn their toes, and leave ; 
If all the sugar lollipops 
Should say they wouldn't pop ; 
If all the jolly jumping-jacks 
Should quite refuse to hop ; 


On it there are gifts for all, 
That's a pine - tree. 
There is some one good as gold; 
One who does not mind the cold ; 
One who never will grow old. 
That is Santa ! 
When he comes the chimney through, 
Fills the tree and stockings, too, 
Then I cry, and so do you, 
“ Merry Christmas!” 





If all the little walking dolls 

Should plan to run away, 

And all the go-carts really go, 

Oh, what a Christmas day ! 

But clap*your hands, and dance and sing, 
It never happened yet. 

The little socks just hang and stretch, 
To hold the toys they get. 

So wreathe the holly, twine the green, 
And deck the merry room— 

And cheer the little Christmas tree 


That always wants to bloom! 
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landing, which her 

father covered with an 
old sail and brought up to 
the house that evening, after dark. 
She went to bed early, and rather 
sad, because she was sure now that 
Santa Claus could not come. 

But oh, the next morning! 
Phoebe Ann jumped out of bed and 
rushed into the dining-room, where 
she had hung her stocking by the 
chimney. ‘The stocking was gone, 
but there were two stockings, both 
very fat and bunchy, hanging on the fun- 
niest little Christmas tree that stood in a 
great green pot. It was not like a common 
Christmas tree, but had big, thick, rubbery 
green leaves. 

From branch to branch stretched strings 
of pop-corn, and here and there were little 
sparks of fire, from sticks that burned only 
at the end, and sent up a delicious, sweet 
smell. On one limb was a little gray goose 
that danced up and down and flapped its 
wings gently. On another was a brown 
monkey, hanging by one hand, and holding 
a little dish in the other. At the foot 
of the tree was a pile of funny nuts, all 
hubbly on the outside, but very sweet and 
chewy inside. There were two beautiful fans, 
and three funny Japanese dolls, with slanting 
black eyes and a queer little topknot of hair; 
and there were beautiful things to make dresses 
for the dolls. Last of all, and most astonish- 
ing, was a letter from Santa Claus himself, 
saying that he just happened to be coming up 
the coast on the China ship, and had stopped 
to leave the things before he went ashore. 

‘**Just to think, papa,’’ said Phoebe Ann, at 
dinner, ‘‘how wonderful it is that Santa Claus 
should come just in time, on that ship !’’ 

**Yes,’’ said her father, ‘‘Santa Claus is one 
of the most wonderful things in the world.’’ 
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PUZZLES. 


1. EASY WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
An Egyptian goddess. Edge 
mansion. 


A thought. A 


The Norse god of cunning. Candid. Sharp. 


| Taverns. 


2. CHARADES 
I. 
My first is stretched along the shore, 
Whe “re youngsters run or sprawl ; 
WwW Laat oddly patterned, you may view 
My last in room or hall. 
The carpenter, oft through the day, 
My sanded side will wear away. 
Il. 
My first, I’m sure, will never be out, 
Though my third in my second may run peut, 
And my fourth has done be yond a doubt 
My whole of ¢ + = aisance {s full plain, 
And asentence clear it will remain 
As you speak it over and yet again. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. THE FROST SPIRIT. 
He comes,—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! 
You a trace his footste psnow | 
On the naked woods and the blasted fields 
And the brown hill’s withered brow. 
He comes,—he comes,—the A rost Spirit comes! 
Let us meet him as we ma 
And turn with the light of the parlor-fire 
His evil power away. Whittier. 
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*, eight (ate)—expatriate. I1. 


3. 1. Ex, pay, tree 
m1. Add, jay, cent—adjacent. 


Cob, web—cobweb. 
4. Step, pets, pest. 
5. West, Nero, Kane, Verdi. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
PANEL CALENDAR for IS) 








“In Grandmother’s Garden”... eainren sy... Charles C. Curran 








THE COMPANION AS A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


op "TRE. Youth’s Com- 


panion is an espe- 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
CALENDAR. 


et "HE picture for the 


new Companion 








3" Calendar. was painted cially attractive Christ- 


by Charles C. Curran, 
the eminent American 


EERE artist, and is a_ typical 


example of hismost charmingstyle. It 
has been printed on the finest finished 
stock, by the most recent methods of 
lithography, all the strength and 
beauty of the orginal painting being 
faithfully shown by employing thir- 


mas Gift because it is so 





SEBO pre-eminently a paper for 

GRYAB the wholefamily. Week 
upon week throughout the year it 
carries its message of affection and 
good-will; and the entertainment 

_ which the paper gives not only to 
the particular recipient, but to every 
other member of his household, vivi- 
fies and increases his original pleasure 
in the gift of a friend. 


teen separate colors. 


HIS is the largest Calendar 


that The Companion has ever HEN you renew your own 


subscription send another 


$1.75 and have The Companion 


go for a year to some friend who is 


issued, the panel measuring 9% 
inches in width and 34 inches in 
length. Below the picture are ar- 
ranged the twelve months. Great without it. If you will send the 
order now, we will add to your 
gift our Special Christmas Number 
and the beautiful Panel Calendar 


for the year 1909. 
++ 


The size of the picture is 8 inches wide and 
24 inches long. Copies for framing 50 cents each. 


care has been taken to make the 
date figures legible, and to insure a 
practical and useful, as well as an 
artistic, Calendar. The Calendar is 
copyrighted, and will be mailed, 
securely wrapped, to all who pay 
their subscription for 1909. 











THE RENEWAL OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


hap Instead of writing to each individually as we have sometimes 
done, we take this occasion to urge our renewing subscribers 
rq %° favor us with as prompt remittance as possible. During the 

re holid 
g Sas oliday season a tremendous volume of business falls daily upon 
P our employees. Every one who pays his subscription now 
is lightening the load of those who receive and record subscriptions. 
Prompt payment will be acknowledged at once by the gift of the Calendar. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BY EDNA 


” alk about strategy!’ said Mrs. Bray, 

7 looking round the little cirele of women 

gathered in her sitting-room. ‘‘Just a 

little plain, simple truth will move nations and 
upset empires. ”’ 

“It is a powerful wedge,’’ admitted one of 
her hearers, doing her feeble best to get the 
conversational bark out of the shallows. 

‘*We often clamor for the truth, but when it 
flies in our faces we are likely to give it an- 
other name, and I remember once, down home, 
it got the name of imprudence.’’ 

“Folks always do get mad at the truth 
quicker than they do at scandal,’’ said a voice 
in which there was some vinegar. 

‘Perfectly true,’?’ owned Mrs. Bray. ‘‘I 
was going to tell you about the time the Handy 
girl came to live at the Bassetts’. She was 
from way up the river, and they said all the 
bringing up she had ever known was to be 
told when to put the teakettle on. She came 
to the Bassetts’ to work, and they took a lot of 
interest in her and sent her to school, and she 
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“1 DON'T MAKE VERY GOOD COFFEE.” 


has come out a likely woman. But when she 
first came there she wasn’t much for manners. 
She was kind-appearing and as honest as the 
day. In fact, she was a little too honest, so 
some of the folks thought. When any one 
asked her a question she up and told the exact 
truth as she saw it, and sometimes it was so 
powerful that it pretty near severed friendships 
and started feuds that seemed liable to run into 
three generations. She had sort of cow eyes, I 
called them. They were large and brown and 
calm, and she looked right at you steady, and 
was slow of speech. 

‘‘She came over at the time Mrs. Bassett was 
laid up with kind of a nervous attack, when 
she wasn’t able to do her work and she hadn’t 
much force; so when she talked too much the 
strength sort of oozed out of her, and she was 
all limp and kind of wee-wow. 

‘‘Well, the Handy girl came over and took a 
holt. She was a good worker, but a very silent 
sort, and it was comforting to Mrs. Bassett to 
have her around. You see, the poor sick 
woman had been pestered with folks coming in 
and sitting with her. They meant well, but 
they were tiresome. They told her tales 
about folks that were just like her, and then 
drew large on the ending of the disease. After 
Miss Strout came in Mrs. Bassett was sure she 
had typhoid, and after a call from the minis- 
ter’s wife she felt that ’twas a decline; and 
some of them even advised an operation. They 
didn’t know on what organ, but they just 
thought she ought to be cut. Well, it was 
racking, and the Handy girl sat around, kind 
of still and silent for a spell, and then she took 
a little part in things. 

‘‘For a long time Mrs. Bassett didn’t know 
what was going on. She just enjoyed the new 
peacefulness without asking any questions. 
Folks began to let her alone, and to show their 
interest in a more tender way, and she began 
to gain, and gained along so rapid that she 
came to think it was the Handy girl that made 
her well. She began to take an interest in 
some one besides herself, and the cure was 
established. 

‘It was long afterwards, when she had sent 
the girl to school and was doing her own work, 
that the neighbors told her what was done. It 
was just that the girl spoke the plain, simple 
truth, and did it in a loving way. It pretty 
nigh broke up the town at first, and then they 
took the lesson and profited by it.’’ 

‘*What was the plan she used, I’d like to 
know ?”’ said a listener. ‘‘Down in our town 
the sick folks are always so pestered they have 
to get well in self-defense. ’’ 

‘Well, it began this way. The first neighbor 





that came over in the morning, before Mrs. 
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Bassett was dressed, came in at the back door 
and walked right into the kitchen without 
knocking, and made her way into the side bed- 
room, and the first thing that Mrs. Bassett 
knew she was standing right at the foot of the 
bed, looking down at her with a sorry kind of a 
look. Mrs. Bassett was started in her temper, 
and crawled down under the clothes and 
wouldn’t speak, and the woman followed the 
Handy girl out into the kitchen, and whis- 
pered, in a husky voice, ‘How long has she 
been like that?’ 

‘*The girl looked at her with her calm eyes, 
and said, ‘Only since you came in. She doesn’t 
like to see folks before she is up.” The woman 
was kind of silent a minute, and then she says, 
‘Well, I only wanted to do something to help. 
I have got the morning before me, and I 
thought I’d sit with her.’ But the girl smiled 
real sweet, and said, ‘You can help lots. I 
don’t make very good coffee, and if you will 
show me how and then clear off the table, I will 
get Mrs. Bassett up, and she won’t hear the 

dishes rattling so much when she comes 
out.’ The woman wasn’t pleased, but she 
set to and fixed up the kitchen. 

**The next caller that came was met at 
the door, and when she asked what she could 
do to help, saying she had come over to do 
something to make Mrs. Bassett feel better, 
the girl said, ‘You are very kind, and if 
you don’t mind I’! let you make a custard 
pie over to your house. I will give you 
the eggs and milk.’ The woman went home 
and made the pie, and when it came along 
in the afternoon one more woman came and 
sort of pried her way in. She said she 
wanted to tell Mrs. Bassett about a sick 
woman up at the Falls, but the Handy girl 
told her the way she could help best was 
to take Mrs. Bassett’s darning home and do 
it. ‘I would myself,’ the girl said, ‘but I 
make all the holes look like pig’s eyes.’ So 
it went on. When the friends came in to 
just sit, the girl would say, ‘You are just 
the one to fan Mrs. Bassett, and not speak. 
Almost any one else would talk, and she 
can’t bear to hear voices. You fan and I 
will wash the floor.’ ”’ 

“Did they keep on coming?’’ asked a 
voice from the outer circle. 

** After a while they did. She got them all 
organized, just as you would an army, and 





the doctor said he never saw a better mess 
of neighbors. They had bothered him a good 
deal before that. She was never real imprudent | 
to but one woman, and that was one that came 

and told a ter’ble harrowing story about a} 
devouring disease, and when she came the | 
second time the girl told her that Mrs. Bassett 

wanted her to go and tell the doctor the same 

story, and thinking perhaps she would find 

out something, she went and did. The doctor 

gave her a lecture, and told her any woman 

that would tell that to a sick person ought to | 
have papers got out on them! That Handy girl | 
just reformed the whole town, but the greatest | 
thing she did was with Mrs. Bassett herself. 

‘* After two months or so Mrs. Bassett asked | 
one day, ‘What do the neighbors say they think | 
does ail me?’ And the girl looked at her as 
innocent as a lamb, and said, ‘Nothing, Mrs. | 
Bassett. They think you are spleeny.’ That | 
very day Mrs. Bassett went out as far as the | 
wood-shed, and a week from then she was | 
sitting in her pew at church. The Handy gir) | 
always stayed on there, and they do say she is 
going to have the farm.’’ 

‘*Truth certain is mighty—if it can get 
land away from the Bassetts,’’ said one | 
woman, who thus proclaimed that she needed | 
the lesson of the story more than the others. 


* ¢ 


OTHER TIMES, OTHER MANNERS. 


ir Algernon West strikes a curious note on 

the ear of the present generation in the 
course of a recent book of reminiscences, ‘‘One 
City and Many Men,’’ when he states that in 
his youth it was considered highly improper 
for a wife to address her husband by his Chris- 
tian name, or for a son to address his parents 
without saying ‘‘sir’’ or ‘*ma’am.’’ 

“*T never heard my mother call my father b 
his Christian name,’’ he writes, ‘‘and I recol- 
lect pw pe | that the fame of a very fashion- 
able and brilliant woman was seriously imperiled 
because after some great man’s death a letter 
from her to him was discovered beginning with 
his Christian name. 

‘*The formal ‘sir? was current everywhere. 
At Eton we never recognized any departure from 
this —, letters between boy friends 

n ‘My dear sir.’ 

**A friend of mine dining with Lady Jersey 
heard her say that she never recollected her 
father, Lord Westmoreland, though specially 
attached to her sister, Lady Lonsdale, calling 
her anything but Lady Lonsdale. And Henry 
Greville, who was present at the same dinner, 
said that he remembered his mother, Lady 
Charlotte, and her ‘brother, the Duke of Port. 
land, meeting in the morning at Welbeck Abbey, 
when the salutations were: 

‘* *How is your ladyship this rr 

a am quite well, I am obliged to your 
















The greatest health- 
giver is SCOTT’S EMULSION. 
That is why the man 
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to thousands than Santa 
Claus with his pack. 
Fabulous wealth can 
buy no gift equal to 
good red blood and 
well-nourished nerves. 
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n High Street, the oldest and most famous | has filed up, and as they’sing the chorus for 
QO thoroughfare in the old university town 


of Oxford, England, stands Queen’s 
College, founded a. p. 1340. Here on Christ- 
mas night every year is performed a very 
ancient and curious ceremony, known as the 
**Boar’s-Head Festival.’’ 

In the great dining-hall of the college the 
huge fireplaces are filled with dancing, blazing 
warmth, and banked with evergreens. From 
the walls look down many ancient worthies— 
dons in wig and gown, nobles in silken trunks 
and velvet tunics, grand dames in Elizabethan 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 
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“THE BOAR’S HEAD, AS I UNDERSTAND, 
IS THE BRAVEST DISH IN ALL THE LAND.” 


ruff and gown of stiff brocade. As the fire- 
light flits across their faces they, too, seem to 
wear a look of expectancy, although from their 
vantage on the walls they have witnessed many 
generations participate in the ceremony. 

Suddenly, as the clock strikes six, there is a 
clear, ringing sound of a trumpet, immediately 
followed by the chanting of this chorus in the 
distance : 

“Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino.” 


The visitors are crowded back against the walls 
and a long lane is opened, from the entrance 
door to the steps of the dais at the end of the 
hall, where, covered with snowy linen and 
decked with Christmas greens, stands the ‘‘high 
table’ at which the dons and college authorities 
are accustomed to dine. 

Down the aisle thus made comes the proces- 
sion. First the fellows and the tutors in their 
academic robes, then the chief chorister, fol- 
lowed by the choir-boys in their white surplices. 
Last of all come two cooks in their white 


aprons and caps, bearing aloft a huge platter on | 


which rests the boar’s head, roasted whole, 
tusks and all, decorated with gilded holly, 
mistletoe, evergreen oak, and small silken flags 


bearing the college coat of arms. On top of the | 


head, which weighs about eighty pounds, rests 
a queen’s crown. 

The procession moves very slowly, halting as 
the precentor sings each of the three stanzas of 
a good old English song, celebrating the excel- 
lence of the boar’s head. Again it moves 
forward, while the rousing Latin chorus is 
sung. This is the song: 


“The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary, 
And I pray you, masters merry be! 
Qui estis in convivio. 

Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 


“The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in all the land ; 
Being thus bedecked with a gay garland, 
Let us servire cantico. 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 


“Our steward has provided this, 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi Atrio. 

Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino.” 


Before the song is finished the dons have 
taken their places about the table, the choir 





























the last time the head is lowered to the table. 

Then there is a flutter and a scramble, for 
everybody wants a bit of gilded holly or mis- | 
tletue to carry away as a souvenir. As soon as 
each has his sprig of green the great hall is 
cleared of visitors, and all is over until another 
Christmas. Each year the cooks who prepare 
the head make some brawn,—a kind of head- 
cheese,—which is sent to the King, as his share 
of the feast. 

Queen’s College is the only place where this 
ancient ceremony is observed. Perhaps that is 
reason enough for the 
wide-spread belief in the 
legend connected with 
the origin of the Boar’s- 
Head Festival. 

Tradition says that cen- 
turies ago a scholar of 
Queen’s was walking in 
Shotover wood, a few 
miles from Oxford, study- 
ing Aristotle, when he was 
attacked by a wild boar. 
With rare presence of 
mind, as the boar came at 
him with open mouth and 
gleaming tusks, he thrust 
the great philosopher 
down the brute’s throat, 
and thus escaped being 
torn to pieces. 

To commemorate this 
event, the boar’s-head cer- 
emony was instituted at 
Queen’s College and ob- 
served at Christmas-tide. 

It isa very pretty legend, 
but, like many other tra- 
ditions, not altogether 
trustworthy. For the cus- 
tom of bringing into the 
dining-hall a boar’s head, 
gaily decked and borne, 
with music and singing, 
to a place of honor before 
the lord of the house, dates 
back to days long before 
Queen’s or any other col- 
lege existed at Oxford. 

From early times the 
boar’s head has been a 
festival dish. In Rome it 
formed the principal dish 
at the Saturnalia, which 
was the Roman Christ- 
mas. A similar offering 
was made in Egypt in honor of Osiris, the 
Egyptian deity. ‘The Scandinavians had a 
similar custom at Y ule-tide, —the winter solstice, 
—when, at the feast of Freyr, god of peace 
and plenty, a boar was slain. 

The wild boar, now almost extinct in Eng- 
land, was the most ferocious animal that roamed 
the forest; and the boar-hunt, because of the 
excitement and danger attending it, was the 
most popular sport among the gentlemen of 
England. They hunted the boar on horseback, 
casting at him with long spears, so as to avoid 
coming in too close contact with his evil tusks. 
The boar abounded in the north country, and 
what more natural than that, returning from a 
successful hunt, the victors should have the 
head roasted and served in the banquet hall? 


* © 


RESCUING A CAMEL. 
he camel has been called the ‘‘ship of the 
desert.’’ Like the ship, he may be capsized, 
and in that predicament he is helpless. His 
manner of lying down to rest is to fold his legs 
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THE BOAR’S-HEAD FESTIVAL. 


By Eleanor N. Adams. 














For a Christ- 
mas present 
nothing will give 
young people more genu- 
ine and healthful wor. 

© ment than a pair of skates. e 

for men, women and children in all 

sizes and many styles. In selecting be sure to ob 


BARNEY & BERRY SKATES 
(Quality made the name famous ) 
No other make “just as good.” Your dealer has 
them or will order them for you. Send for a com- 
plete illustrated oqtatogue containing Hockey Rules 
and directions for building an ice rink. 
BARNEY & 79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 

























Christmas Is Coming ! 





pr alone wie are always in style, 
always becoming, always one of 
the most acceptable of gifts. Pres- 
ent styles of dress especially 
demand bracelets. Put these two 
facts together and make your gift a 


Genuine 
Carmen Bracelet 


It will be sure to please and will 
last a lifetime. Don’t be misled 
into buying one of the inferior imi- 
tations devised to get around the 
Carmen patents and sell on the Car- 
men reputation. There is but one 
genuine. Carmen. It is stamped 
**‘Carmen’’ on the inside and has 
**Carmen’’ on the box. 


Sold by all reputable dealers ; NOT 
sold direct from factory. 


THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 











beneath his body. If he happens to roll upon 
his side, he cannot recover his feet again. This | 
infirmity of the animal is mentioned by the | 
Count de Lesdain in the account of his journey, | 
‘*From Pekin to Sikkim.’’ 
The caravan was made up of camels. I had | 
bought some new ones, and had no idea of taking 
any other animals into a country largely com- 
of loose sand. An amusing incident 
marked the beginning of our march. One camel, 
awkward as they all are, managed to tumble into 
a ditch of thick mud between the road and a 
wheat-field. When once fallen, a camel can only 
get up again if it can arrange its feet conve- 
niently under it, and if the ground is nearly flat. 
In this case it was not so. The animal lay 
with all four feet in the air, perfectly resigned, 
and incapable of a single movement to help 
itself. 0 draw it out took more than half an 
hour, and required the united efforts of many 
men, with cords passed under the camel’s back. 


* © 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 


n old Jewish woman on the East Side of 
New York was bewailing the plight of her 
daughter, who had just been left a widow with 
a large family, with no one to depend upon for 
support but her own parents. 
‘Oi, oi, oi!’’ bewailed the old woman. 


‘*That my daughter’s huspand should die and 
leafe her with seven girls, and their grandfader 
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in the boys’ cloding pisuness !’’ 
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Hn Hdeal Christmas Gift 


For the Children. ) 
fA ype “Ideal” Magic Lantern is especially adapted for parlor ) 


entertainment. Exhibitions of this character have been 
given in more than one hundred thousand Companion homes, and 
thousands of enterprising young people have made money with it. 
Many letters have n received, telling of the splendid times, 
and of the large home audiences, and of the well-filled purse 
as the result of an evening’s entertainment. 

The “Ideal” is superior to lanterns costing three times its 
price. It may not be as showy, but the results are much better. 
It will throw a picture on the screen from three to five feet in 
diameter, according to the character of the Slide used and the 
distance of the Lantern from the screen. With each Lantern we 
give 12 Wild West Colored Slides, containing 48 Views, 72 Ad- 
mission Tickets and J Poster or Show Bill. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 60c. ertra. Price $2.00. 
Sent by erpress, charges in citber case paid by receiver; or by mail 
for 45c. Sbipping weigbt 3 Ibs. 





Extra Colored Slides. We can furnish extra Sets of Colored Slides for the 
“ Ideal” Magic Lantern of the following subjects: Natural History, J2 Slides, four 
Views each; Comic, 12 Slides, four Views each; Travel, 2 Slides, ion Views each. 


Set of Twelve Colored Slides of any one of the three subjects named ‘ert for 75c. 
Any Set given for one new subscription, postage and packing included. old only in Sets. 


Set of Six Motion Slides. This Set consists of 3 Chromatropes and 3 
Moving Slides. Both are in colors. Motion for the Chromatropes is obtained by 
turning a crank. ‘This causes a constant blending as well as a change of the color 
design on the screen. These Slides will not fit the Lantern offered 3 or more years ago. 


Set of Motion Slides. Set of Sir Motion Slides given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription, postage included. Price $1.00, post=paid. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. l 
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wort Class Postmasters in the New 
land States, and in New York, Penn- 
cia New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, have been placed 
under the civil service rules by an order from 
President Roosevelt. Hitherto these postmasters 
have been appointed usually on the recommen- 
dation of the Representative or Senator who 
controlled the patronage in each district. 
Under the new order, which affects more than 
15,000 offices, as vacancies occur they will be 
filled from the eligible lists established after 
competitive examination by the civil service 
commission; and the persons appointed will 
remain during efficiency and good behavior. 
& 
n Agreement with Japan has been 
reached by an exchange of notes between 
Secretary Root and Baron Takahira, the Japa- 
nese ambassador at Washington. The agree- 
ment, which takes the form not of a treaty, but of 
a declaration of policy, expresses the resolution 
of each government to respect the semtion || 
of the other in the Pacific; to support by all 
peaceful means the independence and integrity 
of China and the equality of commercial and 
industrial opportunity for all nations in that 
empire; and in case of the occurrence of any 
event which threatens the status quo or the | 
principle of equal opportunity, to communicate 
with each other in order to arrive at an under- | 
standing with regard to the measures which | 
they may consider it necessary to take. This | 
agreement has been warmly welcomed in Europe 
as a guarantee of peace in Chinn and ie Ge 
Pacific. e | 





Tre Important Measures have been | 
under consideration simultaneously in the 
British Parliament. The first is the licensing 
bill, which was intended to promote the interests 
of temperance by a gradual diminution of the 
number of public houses and by the ultimate | 
application of the principle of local’ option. 
As was reported in this column last week, the 
bill passed the House of Commons by a vote of 
350 to 113; but the House of Lords rejected it 
by a vote of 272 to 96, on the ground that it inter- 
fered with vested rights. 

ES 


= Education Bill, which provides | 
that all schools which receive aid from the | 
rates shall be under the control of the local | 
educational authorities, and that their teachers | 
shall not be subject to religious tests or required 
to give religious instruction, is the second 
important measure. The bill is a compromise, 
which has been submitted to the approval of 
the Anglican bishops and of the non-conformist 
leaders. The bill, however, is not acceptable to | 
the Roman Catholics, nor to the extremists of | 
the Church of England or of the non-conform- 
ists; and when it passed its first reading in the 
House of Commons, November 26th, by a vote 
of 323 to 157, the Nationalists voted with the 
minority. ® 


New Irish Land Bill is the third meas- 

ure. This bill aims to extend the provisions 
of the existing land-purchase act, at an ultimate 
cost which the Chief Secretary for Ireland esti- 
mates at $900,000,000. The government pro- 
poses to issue new three per cent. stock to 
finance the transfer of land from landlord to 
tenant; to place upon the imperial exchequer 
the burden of the entire loss occasioned by the 
issue of the stock below par, and to acquire 
compulsorily the uncultivated grazing lands in 
the west of Ireland, which have been the scene 
of much lawlessness. The bill passed its first 
reading in the House of Commons November 23d. 
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x Explosion in the model mine of the 
Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Company at Mari- 
anna, Pennsylvania, November 28th, blocked 
the shafts and buried about 130 men, none of 
whom escaped. ‘The cause of the explosion is 
unknown. The mine had just been completed 
in accordance with the best engineering methods, 
and had been officially inspected but a few 
minutes before the explosion occurred. 





& 
omeward Bound.—The Atlantic battle- 
ship fleet left Manila December 1st, on its 
return voyage. After staying at Colombo, 
Ceylon, for six days, it will proceed withous| 
stop to Suez. After leaving Port Said, it will 
be divided into squadrons to make a series of 
calls at Athens, Tripoli, Marseilles, Genoa, | 
Malta, Naples, and other Mediterranean ports. 
It will reach New York or Hampton Roads 
February 22d, and will then have traversed a 
distance of more than 42,000 miles. 
& 


FON tangy in Haiti, headed by General 

Simon, has deposed President Nord Alexis. | 
General Legitime has been proclaimed president. | 
There was a riot at Port au Prince December 2d, 
when President Alexis, with French colors 
draped about him, took refuge on a French | 
war-ship, after he had narrowly escaped | 
assassination. 






| moisture, and is not attacked by insects. It is | 
|of a dark brown color, but it is hoped that a 


| west of the Mississippi, were mound-builders. 


| has given good results where applied. 
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P2ysiotosical Ballooning.—W. de Fon- 
vielle announces that a committee, appointed 
by the Scientific Commission of the Aero Club 
of France, is about to institute experiments to 
determine who among its members is best fitted 
physically to resist the effects of high altitudes, 
and that then a systematic effort will be made 
to penetrate into the zone of atmosphere lying 
10,000 meters—32,000 to 33,000 feet—above the 
earth’s surface. ‘The ascensions concerned with 
this attempt have been called ‘‘physiological,’’ 
because their principal object is to study the vita] 
phenomena of the upper air. Apparatus for 
the inhalation of oxygen as ‘‘a gaseous cordial’ | 
will play an important part in the scheme. 
& | 
gee va Curious Cactus.—In the Rincon | 
valley, 18 miles from Tucson, Arizona, is | 
a giant cactus, the summit of which has been 
so deformed as to make it an object of curiosity 
to visitors. The inhabitants of the valley are 
proud of their freak cac- 
tus, and refuse to allow 
botanists to cut the head 
in order tu determine the 
cause of the deforma- 
tion. The botanists 
think it is due to the 
work of insects, but the 
country people believe 
that a stroke of light- 
ning was the determin- 
ing cause. This species 
of cactus, the Cereus, 
not infrequently devel- 
ops-strange forms. 
* 
at Paper.—Al- 
though the first at- 
tempts to manufacture 
paper from peat were 
| made in Ireland some years ago, it required the 
intervention of American mechanical ingenuity 
to render the process industrially successful. | 
Peat paper is now made at Capac, Michigan, at 
from one-half to one-third of the cost of wood- 
pulp paper. Because of the oily substances 
which it contains, peat paper is impermeable to 











process will be found for making it white. The 
great bogs of Ireland would form almost inex- 
haustible supplies of material for this paper. 
& 

 apommaey: 4 in Agriculture.—The codper- | 

ation of Prof. Sir Oliver Lodge has recently 
been solicited in England by experimenters 
desirous of testing the effects of electricity in 
stimulating the growth of plants. Sir Oliver 
Lodge himself describes some of the results. 
Wires are stretched on low poles over the field 
to be treated, one pole per acre being sufficient. 
Positive electricity is supplied at a potential of 
about 100,000 volts. The negative electricity is 
conveyed direct to earth. Persons walking under 
the wires feel the electricity in the air. The 
current is maintained for several hours during 
the day, but is shut off at night. During bright 
sunshine it seems unnecessary, and may even be 
harmful. In the case of wheat the electrified 
plots showed an increase of yield of from 30 
to 40 per cent., and the wheat brought a 
better price in the market. Other crops showed 
improvement also. e 


he Mound-Builders.—Mr. N. H. Win- 

chell, writing in the Popular Science 
Monthly, dwells upon the enormous antiquity 
in their present habitat of the Indian tribes who 
constructed the ‘‘mounds.’’ The great variety 
of dialects, none of which are connected with 
those of Europe or Asia, indicates, he says, 
either that the present population originated 
from a number of successive migrations, or, 
which is more probable, from a continuous 
occupation of American soil. It is certain that 
the mound-builders were the ancestors of some 
of the existing tribes. Both the Algonkian 
stock in the northeastern United States and 
Canada, and the Siouan stock in the great plains 


In Minnesota the two stocks coincidentally 
occupied the territory, dividing it between them, 
at the time when the white man’s invasion 


began. e 


nake Victims in India.—Every year 
the government of India issues a report of 
the mortality from snake-bites which costs the | 





| sensitive reader a shudder. The number of | 


victims does not greatly vary from year to year. | 


| According to the latest report, for 1907, no less 


than 21,419 human beings lost their lives from 
this cause. Efforts are being made to expand 
the use of the treatment recommended by Sir 
Lauder Brunton, which consists in making an 
incision in the wound with a lancet and inject- 
ing permanganate of potash. This treatment 
Doctor 
Calmette’s anti-venene has also been used with | 
success. Not only human beings, but many 
thousands of domestic animals are annually 
killed in India by snake-bites. | 


remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat and 
Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious.( Adc. 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a superior 
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\ “IT MADE $12 oxy 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 
sets per week. You 
can do it. Send yo 
ty address today and let 
mus PROVE IT. Experi 
ence unnecessary. We 
show you how to make 
3 to $10 a day. OUT- 
; IT FREE to workers 
iy) THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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COMPANION 


Patent Steam 
Washer. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for fifteen new subscriptions. Price 
$10.00. Sent by freight or express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 
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- Pay — 
YOU 


The boy with fraining doesn’t have to 
worry about the size of his pay envelope or 
his chances for promotion—because he 
knows that his training assures him of a 
well-paid position always—while the 
untrained fellow continues to plod along, 
poorly-paid and dissatisfied. 


If you have a liking for any particular 
line of work, the International Corres- 
pondence Schools of Scranton will train 
you rightin your own home—in your spare 
time, so that you can command a bi 
salary at the occupation you like best. Thin 
of that! Noleaving home, no books to buy. 
Everything so simple and easy, and yet so 
thorough, that you'll be surprised at the 
rapid progress you'll make. 

Let the I. C.S. tell you aliaboutit. You 
merely have to mark and mail the attached 
coupon. There’s no charge for the infor- 
mation and advice it brings. Your parents 
are anxious for you to get on, so see them 
about it. Don’t be satisfied to take a 
menial position w‘en vou can so easily 
secure a much better one through I. C. S. 
training. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 




















HE Companion Patent Steam Washer 
will revolutionize the labor problem of 
the dreaded wash-day, for the follow- 


ing reasons: Ist. It reduces the labor more 
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| ; than one-half. 2d. The cleansing of 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS especially soiled places, like wristbands, 
| Box 832, Scranton, Pa. | collars, neckbands, etc., is as thorough as 
Please explain, without further obligation on my when the scrubbing- board is used 3d 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement inthe | ° ' . 
position before which I have marked X, ' There is absolutely no wear or tear of 
leo Seiaat Seaenen Tt | clothing. 4th. It is equally successful with 
Stenographer Zetephone Raginesr large bed-blankets or delicate embroideries 
Elec Dp, jupt. “9 4 
Peter oe Mechanical Haginesr | | and laces. 5th. For washing woolen goods 
| | Window Trimmer te pad sane aga it has no equal. If the instructions accom- 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer panying the Washer are followed the wool 
Hlustrator Building Contractor : : 
| | Civil Service Architec'l Draftsman | will be left soft and fluffy and without 
an a — Are shrinkage. 6th. Can be used on any 
| in“! ractural Saginer — cook, gas or gasoline stove. The 
| Electrical Engineer Mining Engineer part is made of heavy copper and 
the construction throughout first-class. 
Name 
| | rr 
| Street and No. PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
| tty —— eas : BOSTON, MASS. 
inhi: aan 9299999329999999939999999 























WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Skate-making with us is not ane en is a science, 
We have been at the business for over fifty years, and our skates 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 
Our new illustrated catalogues are free. Write for a copy. 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates, 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 7 
84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Long Lane, E. ©., London. ti 
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CLOUDY GLASS—and ITS REMEDY 
Nothing so mars the 

Beauty of Choice Glass- 

ware as the Filmy Cloud 

that remains after Wash- 

ing with Soap in the Old- 
Style-Way. The Remedy 

1s Simple: Stop using Soap 

and Wash all Glass with 


Fearline 


(A SOAPY POWDER) 


You'll be surprised. to see 
how Bniliant and full of 
Lustre it will -be—'twill 
stay so too. 


R i MAKES GLASS, CHINA, SILVER AND | 
bar IN€ PORCELAIN SHININGLY BRIGHT. 
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THE YOUTE'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 


at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
bers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete ine, 
and all additonal pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers 


New. Subseriptions may begin at any time during 
the y 


M oney for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
ectly to this office. We do not roamens Agents to 
Sales 1 money for renewals. Pa aed to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subseri 


Payment for The Com se when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silyer cent, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the A... 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
_ us, the date after the address on your paper 
ich shows when the subscription expires, wi il 
. be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE GOUTY HABIT. 


ome physicians deny that 

there is such a condition as 
lithemia or the “uric-acid di- 
athesis,’’ which means an 
abnormal tendency to the for- 
mation of lithic or uric acid— 
the two words are synonymous 
—in the body; but whatever 
they may choose to call it, there 
surely is a certain habit of 
body, a sort of cousin to gout, 
although in several ways it dif- 
fers from that disease. 

There are a number of widely 
varying symptoms attending it, all of which, how- 
ever, show that the nutrition is out of order. In 
America it is much more common than gout itself. 
It is often found in people who have gouty rela- 
tives, and in a large majority of the cases they are 
people who drink too much malt or spirituous 
liquor, and eat too much rich food, and who take 
too little exercise. 

The symptoms of uric-acid poisoning are many 
and varied. Different forms of indigestion are 
common, especially that form called by the suf- 
ferers “biliousness.” There may be headache, 
neuralgia, cramps, and in severe cases, thickening 
of the arterial walls, causing palpitation and other 
troubles. 

The treatment of uric-acid excess and of gout 
are much alike, because both conditions are 
caused by an excess of something in the system 
which must be prevented from forming if possible, 
which is of course the better way, or must be got 
rid of if already formed. 

The treatment so strongly advocated by Dr. 
Alexander Haig, the great English authority on 
this subject, is largely negative. He says if you 
do not take any uric acid into the body you will 
not have to suffer from it, and you will not be put 
to the bother of getting rid of it. Most persons 
might be inclined to complain that his list of the 
forbidden is discouragingly long, and his proposed 
dietary somewhat strenuous, but it had better be 
accepted that extreme sufferers from uric-acid 
troubles must lead a careful life as to diet if they 
would obtain relief. 

For ordinary cases there are three rules which 
should be strictly kept: live very temperately, 
eat with great moderation, take no alcohol what- 
ever. 

The skin should be kept active by bathing and 
abundant friction, and the more exercise in the 
open air the better. For persons obliged to live 
a sedentary life, this matter of open-air exercise 
is a vital one if they would keep their uric acid 
down to a bearable point. 
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CORN-FIELD PEAS. 


everal prominent ladies of the Confederacy 

have, in the last few years, given to the public 
their reminiscences of the bitter tragedy, the 
often intermingled comedy, and the ingenious 
makeshifts of their life in war-time. Now Eliza 
Frances Andrews, in “The War-Time Journal of 
a Georgia Girl,” adds another worthy volume to 
the list. She shows, in her record of the domes- 
tic hardships and deprivations with which the 
Southern women had to wrestle, the same gallant 
mirthfulness as her predecessors. Many of the 
hardships she scarcely minded, but her soul sick- 
ened at corn-field peas. 

“Ham and corn-field peas for dinner one day, 
and corn-field peas and ham the next,” she la- 
mented. “Mother does her best by making Emily 
give us every variation on peas that was ever 
heard of. One day we have pea soup, another 
pea croquettes, then baked peas and ham, and so 
on through the whole gamut, but alas! they are 
corn-field peas still, and often not enough of even 
those.” 

“The table generally looks well enough when 
we first sit down,” she recorded again, “but when 
we get up it is as bare as Jack Sprat’s. We have 
some good laughs at the makeshifts we resort to 
for making things hold out. We eat as little as 
we can do with, ourselves, but we don’t want 
father’s guests to suspect we are stinted, so Metta 
pretends to a loss of appetite, while I profess a 
great fondness for whatever happens to be most 
abundant, which is always sure to be corn-field 
peas or some other coarse, rank thing that I 
detest. It would all be very funny if it were not 
so mortifying, with all these charming people in 
the house that deserve to be entertained like 
princes, and are used to everything nice. 

“Metta’s delicate appetite and my affection for 
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corn-field peas are a standing joke between us. 
She has the best of it, though, for she simply 
starves, while I ‘nawsierate,’ as Charity says. I 
make a face at a bag of peas whenever I go near 
it in the pantry.” 

Once, as they were about to sit down to the 
usual fare, but rather scantier than common, on a 
day when there chanced to be no guests, the irre- 
pressible Metta ordered the grinning Charity to 
toll the dinner-bell instead of ringing it, which 
was done; and Cousin Liza, as she took her seat, 
droned mournfully, in the manner of a camp- 
meeting darky: 

‘For oh! I feel an aching void 
That ham and peas can never fill!” 
Just at that moment a present arrived from a 
more fortunate aunt, whose house was that day 
unusually well supplied, in preparation for a 
dinner-party: a tray abundantly supplied with 
other edibles than peas and pork, with which the 
hungry girls eagerly hastened to fill their “aching 
voids,” for once. 
* ¢ 


A GRATEFUL BOY. 


gift always opens the door of an Eskimo heart, 
declares Knud Rasmussen in “The People of 

the Polar North,” and then tells the story of a 
little orphan boy whom he ran across in his travels. 


I had a little Ser in my pocket, and I 
presented it to him in order to establish our 
acquaintance. 

was assuredly the first me » ie life that the 
boy had ever had such an ex ce as to receive 
a present. I assured him t C T really meant it. 
Then, without a Cane of expression, he op 
the knife out of my hand and ran off, id not 
think that I should see any more of i fo was 
yas Fa pi into our tent when he came running up 
= a _ of walrus meat, which he presse 
into my 

“Thou od see; I give, too,” said he, and his 
face shone with grease and pride. But from that 
~ forth we were friends. 

ajoranguaq had no relatives at all to look after 
him. He was everybody’s drudge, and slept in an 
old ruined building, where he said he was very 
comfortable. He could not have been more than 
ten years old at the outside, a. there was 
little of the child about him; but after he came to 
live in our tent we noticed that he began to sing 
when ae, ane after a while, he would beat time 
to his sin on @ little tin box, so in spite of a 
life of neglect he got a little joy now and then. 


® © 
CROWDING HIM. 


r. Pogson’s three sons had married and gone | 
to settle down in different parts of the coun- | 


try. One day he received this telegram from the 
eldest: “You have a grandson. Fine boy. Ten 
pounds. George.” Mr. Pogson answered it at 
once: 


“Good! Buy finest bey i, aed you can find, 
and send billto me. Fathe 

In due time the bill pomann It called for thirty- 
five dollars, and he sent his check for the amount. 

A few weeks later his second son sent him this 
despatch: ‘‘Youare the grandparent of a fine boy. 
Not weighed yet, but a bouncer. Henry.” 

To this he responded: “Glad to hear it. Bu 
good, serviceable baby carriage and forward bi 
ome. Father.’ 

Promptly came oe bill. It was for twenty-five 
dollars, and he paid 

Ten ~~" ey ana then came a despatch fro 
the third son, to effect: “You have another 
Ripert Bae, _ < boy. Named for you. 


Fogecr V’s response to this was as follows: 
“AIL righ but looks like crowding me. Am send- 
ing twelve dollars and fifty cents. Buy baby 
carriage with it. Father.” 


* ¢ 


RECENTLY INCAPACITATED. 


here were some deficiencies in the early edu- 
cation of Mrs. Donahoe, but she never men- 
tioned them or admitted their existence. “Will 
you sign your name here?” said the young lawyer 
whom Mrs. Donahoe had asked to draw up adeed 
transferring a parcel of land to her daughter. 
“You sign it yoursilf an’ I'll make me marrk,” 


said the old woman, quickly. “Since me eyes 
gave | out, I’m not able to write a wurrd, young 


“How do you spell it?” he asked, pen poised 
above the proper space. 

“Spell it whativer way you plaze,” said Mrs. 
Donahoe, arr “Since lost me teeth, 
there’s not a wurrd in the wurrld I can spell.” 


* 


GRATUITOUS ADVICE. 


Ac had sat for some time in a restaurant, 
looking thoughtfully at his saucer of melting 
ice-cream. At last he left his chair and made his 
way to the proprietor. 

“T see you advertise that you make your own 
ice-cream,” he said, in a confidential tone. 

“I do sir,” said the proprietor. 

“Well,” said the man, “would you permit me to 
give you a little pointer? I won’t ¢ large “you a 
“a and yh be money in your pocket.” 

Glad to hear it, I’m sure,” said the ZS 

“Get somebody ‘else to make it,” said the m 
in a hoarse whisper. 


* ¢ 
SUSPICIOUS. 


he person who, on examining a home-made hen- 
house, remarked that “It looked as if some 
fellow had built it himself,” has a kindred spirit 
in a delightfully simple old lady, noted for her 
naive comments. In a street-car not long ago she 
noticed a man carrying a shotgun and a blanket- 
roll. 
“Look at him,’’ she whispered to her companion, 


“He looks as if he were going to spend the night 
some where,” 


* 


A CHANCE FOR ALL. 


here was little doubt in the minds of those who 
were invited to the wedding of Augustus Clay 
Johnson and Chloe Matilda Baker as to the cor- 
diality of the invitation. It was clearly printed, 
and read as follows: 
You are invited to attend the marriage of Mr. 
Au istus Clay Johnson and Miss Chloe Mati as 


er at the house of the bride’s mother. 
— cannot come may send. 












FROM THE HOUR OF BIRTH 
Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, REVERSIBLE 
Scalp, Hair and Hands. 
Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and | 
efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the | 


great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, in the pres- | e tke 


ervation and purification of the skin, scalp, hair and | > emer 
COLLARS 


hands of infants and children. For baby humors, 

eczemas, rashes, itchings and chafings, as a mother’s | 
remedy for annoying irritations, and for the many | CUFFS 
sanative, antiseptic uses which readily suggest them- AND 
selves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, BOSOMS 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
priceless. (Adv. 


SQUEAKS 


stopped; “3 in One” oils everything right, locks, clocks, 
hinges, sewing machines, typewriters; snag free 


sample sent by 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 43 Broadway, New York. 


Your dreams, 

















realized. 


Every American Boy 
has dreams af being 2 a Biz 
Mpa: some 

e Big Man in business 
Mg is one with special train- 
0 knows how to nee and 

do pV without being to! 

ott an begin this training before feaving 

u_can be ready to step into a good posi- 
tion I if you will only follow the advice ana instrue- 
tion of the American School of Correspondence. 

The courses of the American School of Corre- 

epondonse are especially adapted to the needs of 

e American young man. ey are bright, pleas- 
ant and_interesting. Carry. you forward by easy 

stages. Nothing tiresome, dry or hard ; so simple 
that a few hours’ work each week will put you in a 
class way above your fellow students and give you 
that ey or the future which you have been 
Grgamins — 

Send dress and gooupation, ad- 
vising ust w iich Of nthe ‘followin ng ou bjects interests 
you most, and we will send you FREE our sarpense 
je age Sullietin on ee over OO] ractical h ome 






Mechanical, and Structural = meering Ventia. 

tion tung, Arebita Plumbing, § eet Metal Pattern 

tecture. Yomplete Carpentry, 

Math — Textiles, College Preparatory, etc. 
We help men help themxeives. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ‘CORRESPONDENCE, 
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STAMMER 





advi 
Peis) HOMECUREs sent an FRE Award 
Fair, St. Louis. The =P ewen School in the world 
GEORGE ANDREW Lewis is, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, 























ag S~ _ in Comfort 


A warm bath in a cold room is a “ shivery ” opera- () = 
tion and is extremely liable to cause = The 
bathroom above all should be kept warm. This is 
easy and the bath is a comfort if you have a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


It may be carried from any other room to the bath room, 
which it will heat while you are preparing for the bath. 
Impossible to turn it too high or too low. The most eco- 
nomical heater you can buy— intense heat for 9 hours 
with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


The R. is the best 

a oO Lamp lamp for all- 

round household purposes. 

Gives a clear, steady light. Made of brass through- 

out and nickel plated. Equipped with the latest 

improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple 
—-satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

; If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, 

write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
° (Incorporated) 
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Latest Swell Front, 
Automatic Drop Head fix 


A Beautiful 
Holiday 








At Introductory 


Price. ik “if Gift. 

















EXPERIENCE 


has shown that the 
sale of one New 
Companion Sewing 
Machine soon leads 
to other sales in that 
same neighborhood. 
In the light of this ex- 
perience we shall be 
glad to offer you the 
New Companion, any 
style, at an Introduc- 
tory Price, provided 
the machine has not 
been sent previously 
into your town. If 
you desire to take ad- 
vantage of this offer 
send us your name 
and address for full 
particulars. 


Our Highest Achievement. 


nw style shown in the illustration is our Swell Front, with Automatic Drop Head and Lift. 

It represents the highest achievement of the cabinet-maker’s art. The woodwork is Quartered 
Oak, handsomely finished throughout. Housekeepers will appreciate this design because of its dust- 
shedding properties. Machine carving, which is liable to collect dust, is displaced by smooth, 
polished surfaces, which are cleaned with a touch of the duster. When not in use the head drops 
down out of sight, and the machine may then be used as a sewing or reading table. 


HOW TO GET a modern, high-grade and warranted Sewing Machine at a low price is fully explained 
in our illustrated Booklet of 36 pages. A postal inquiry will secure this information. 


The New Companion has successfully met the test of a quarter of a century. It is built on honor, is equipped 
with up-to-date improvements and accessories, and furnished at a price within reach of the humblest home. 


TEN STYLES—ONE QUALITY. 


Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers . . . . . . $17.75 Style 5a, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . $20.75 
Style 12, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . 20.75 Style 7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . ~. 21.75 
Style 2'2, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . 21.75 Style 10a, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . - MS 
Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift . . .. . . 23.75 Style 11a, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . 26.75 
Style 4, Companion Special . . . . . . . 19.25 Style 12a, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . 29.75 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight paid to 


* any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we 
will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 
or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 


ALL RIGHTS SECURED 
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